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New Credit Pool ‘New York Asks Federal Accord (Aviation Industry 
On St. Lawrence Seaway Plan) !™proves Business 


be J 
Nears Formation, | 


Mr-Hoover Told 


Governor of Reserve Bank) 
Of New York Reports 
Rapid Progress in Organ- 
izing Rediscount Agency 


White House Reveals 
History of Proposal 


NEY YORK, N. Y., Oct. 8—The respec- 
~ tive rights and interests of the’Federal | 
Government and State of New York in 
the St. Lawrence development should be 
agreed upon before the United States be- 
gins negotiations with Canada for a 
treaty, it was declared today by Frank P. 
Walsh, Chairman of the New York Power 
Authority. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State Oct. 7 that negotiations between 
the governments of the United States and 
Canada-lookihg to the framing of a treaty 
for the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway renders it “imperative” to refer 
to a letter written to President Hoover 
Oct 3, Mr. Walsh said. 

“The Power Authority has heard nothing 
from President Hoover since midsummer,” 
he said, “when, in replying to its request 
took the position that there was nothing 
to discuss with the State of New York 
until treaty negotiations with Canada were 
worked out. 

“The Power Authority holds, on the con- 
trary, and has insisted in its communica- 
tions to the President, that the respectiv- 
rights and interests of the Federal Gov- 
,ernmenty and the State of New York, in! 
| the St. Lawrence development, should be 
agreed upon, and our two governments 








President Sought to Secure 
Complete Unity on Plan; 
Congress to Be Asked to 
Revise the Reserve Act 


President Hoover, it was stated orally Oct. | 
8 at the White House, has been advised by 
George L. Harrison, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, that | 
rapid progress is being made in the or- 
ganization of the $500,000.000 institution to | 
rediscount paper not eligible for redis- 
count by Federal reserve banks, as called 
fo’ in the President’s plan for credit re- 
habilitatibn. 

The institution is expected to be incor- 
porated within 48 hours, it was stated at 
the White House. The details of organ- 
ization will be laid before every clearing 
house and every banking group in the 
United States at once, it was added. 

Many assurances of support for the es-| 
tablishment .of the new institution have} 
been received, it was stated further. The | 
institution will not be sectional, it was 
explained, but will be entirely national in | 
character. It will have a board of 12 
directo:s, one from each Federal reserve 
district. 


Better Regulation , 
Of Trucks Carrying 
Gasoline Is Advised 


Recent. Collisions of Trains 
And Highway Vehicles 
Cause Recommendation 


Of I. C. C. Safety Bureau 


History of Plan 


The chronological developments leading | 
up to the conference at the White House 


leaders on Tuesday night, Oct. 67 as re-| 
vealed by the White House, are as fol- 
lows: | ici ities should 

The President began the development ee a maemlonpat oe . a sa 
of this program early in September. Since, take steps to ansure public sarety thr g 
then he has held conferences with differ-| proper regulation of motor trucks trans- 
ee ae the Government. | porting inflammable liquids and ex- 
ankers, agriculture, industrial leaders and) iocives on the public highways, accord- 
members of a The —_ | ing to the recommendation of the Bureau 
plan were determined upon Friday, -,. |of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commis- 

The program was one of a threefold sion . 
character, requiring, first, cooperation of | In a report just made public, the Bu- 
Government agencies, that is, the Fed- reau asserted “Any person, firm, or cor- 
eral Reserve a a a By poration using the public highways for 
Loan ee ” ee eae commu. | the transportation of these dangerous ar- 
Treasury; action of the | = ng fine of | ticles should be required to conform with 
nity in providing a ape —_ aie practices and regulations necessary to 
$500,000,000 and various other coop © | safeguard associated and conflicting traffic 
organizations in the banking community; | poih on highways and on railroads.” 
=_ pave a S Z eich = The Bureau's recommendation is not 

i i whole of whic u's ‘ 
legis pave action, ¢ nd : - dependent to | mandatory, since the Interstate Commerce 
wholly interlocked _ aan Commission has no jurisdiction over mo 

iv r : ence. ~ : cS 
oe a Se ee ea t tor vehicles, except those used by railroads 

Congress Leaders Mee | 2S_@ part of their respective lines. 

Oct. 3 to 5, inclusive, telegrams an The Bureau’s recommendation was 
telephone calls were sent to leaders Of| node as the result of a collision between 
Congress and nfembers of committees who! , yaccenger train and an automobile tank 
could get here to undertake a conference truck at 
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Power Authority Says State’s Rights Must Be 
Fixed Prior to Discussion With Canada 


The Anited States Dail 
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United ~ 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 


| a | 
\Gains Particularly Noted in| 
East and Midwest, Says | 


Regulations Director 





ENERAL improvement in’ various, 


: ‘ F phases of the aeronautic industry 
be in full accord before the United States | oars ; ae UG: | NOUN Y 
‘ | have been noticed in recent weeks and 


Government begins its negotiatons with : oc ee a : ; 
Canada 7 8 there is “a ‘definitely optimistic attiude’ 
“The letter of Oct. 3 stated that the|i® regard to future business conditions, 


trustees of the Power Authority were Gilbert G. Budwig, Director of Aeronautic 
unanimous in their view that the great Regulation, Department of Commerce, 
social and economic interest of the people | Stated orally Oct. 8 after an inspectign | 
of the State in their development was of trip through several Southern States. 
prime importance, and that a full accord Greater interest in aviation schools, bet- | 
and understanding be -reached through | ter trade in private and commercial air- | 
conference between the United “States | craft, and expansion in the scheduled air | 
Government and the State of New York as/| ‘transport field all were cited by Mr. Bud- | 
an essential basis precedent to negotia-| Wi as recent developments tending to 
tions with the Governmeht of Canada.| ™ake the outlook bright. Revival of busi- 
The letter also urged the vital necessity | Ness in aeronautics is not confined to any 
of an early conference.” | particular section of the country, he 
ee | added, but has been noted rather widely 
throughout the East and Mid West. 








Mr. Stimson’s Views 

When the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, was asked Oct. 8 if New York 
State had any plan for participating in 
the negotiations, he replied that the De- | 
partment of Siase was going to conduct 
the negotiations directly, at first at least. 

Asked again regarding the part which | 
New York was going to play in the ne-; 
gotiations, Secretary Stimosn replied that 
when he said the negotiations were to be 
conducted “directly” he eq hg - — 
United States Government is the consti- | _., ' o - 
tutional organ conducting negotiations. jays Consultiv e Pact or Se- 


Description of Project | curity Agreement Has Not 


The St. Lawrence waterway project is) 2 E 
a scheme for the deepening of that portion | Been Broached With Sec- 
retary of State Stimson 


Department of State 
Says M. Laval Has | 
Not Mentioned Treaty 


of the St. Lawrence River that lies to the| 
west of Montreal, Canada, and extends | 
to its beginning at Lake Ontario so that 
ocean-going vessels drawing not more} 
than 25 feet of water may reach the in- 
land harbors of the Great Lakes, accord- 
ing to information made available at the 
Department of Commerce. The project 
also includes the simultaneous develop- 
ment of the water power resources con- 
tiguous to the proposed deepened channel | 


If Premier Laval has any intention of 
broaching the idea of a consultive pact | 
or a security agreement to President 
| Hoover on his forthcoming visit, he has 
not mentioned it to the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, according to informa- | 
tion obtained orally at the Department of 
State Oct. 8. 
| If a consultive pact is proposed, it will 
{Continued on be tonsidered with an open mind, the De- 

partment stated in reply to inquiries. 
This was the position of the United States 
during the London Naval Conference, and 


Plan to Settle Radio tiene tence 
a ° oo hte tsar 
Anti-trust Suit Fails 





Page 3, Column 3.) 


President’s Ideas Explained 

Questioned regarding press reports from 
Paris that Premier Laval had considered 
not coming to the Uhited States, the De- 
partment explained orally that when Sec- 
retary Stimson learned what President 
Hoover's attitude was regarding his dis- 
| cussion with congressional leaders on Oct. 
/6, he telephoned the American Ambassa- 


No Agreement Yet Reached 
On Patent Contracts Case, 
Says Attorney General 


Farther Increase | 


@Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Volume of Money President Urges 


‘ . 'In Circulation Rise 2 
Is Estimated in | — =" Productive Use 
mi Foreign Loans 


PER 
COPY 
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\Per Capita Figure of $42.20 


Yield of Cotton Reported by Treasury at 
End of September 





aaa - io 7 URING September money in circula- iad x . 
ye nt of Agriculture Dion inccesct 198.900 000 and in the Nations Should Abolish 
orecasts , year ended Sept. 30 it increased $744,000,- 2 ; - 
casts Production of Cale feure cn tea, ee ae Lending for War Pur- 


16,284,000 Bales Based 
On Conditions of Oct. 1 


Hot, Dry Weather 
Favorable to Crop 


amounted to $5,245,673,600, according to 
| the circulation statement of the United: 
States issued by the Treasury Department 
Oct. 8. 

The following 
also is contained 
Treasury records: 

There was a per capita figure of $42.20 
at the end of September, compared with 
$40.68 a month previous, and $36.48 a 
year ago. 

Holdings of the Federal reserve banks 
dfopped by $151,000,000 since Aug. 31, the 
amount on Sept. 30, having been $2,048,- 
602,800 which was an increase of $142,- 
000,000 over a year ago. 

Federal Reserve figures for the week 
ended Oct. 7 showed $5,431,000,00 in cir- 
A United States cotton crop of 16,284,000 | culation, an increase of $125,000,000 for 


poses, He Tells Pan Amer- 
ican Trade Conference 


additional information 
in the statement and 


Says It Would Lessen 


World’s Difficulties 


Cultural Intercourse Urged by 
Gov. Roosevelt to Promote 
Better Understanding — in 
Western Hemisphere 








Indicated Output More Than 
Two Million Bales Greater 
Than 1930 and 6.7 Per Cent 
Above Average Figure 


The counsel of borrowing, either gov- 





bales was forecast by the Department of | the week and of $944,000,000 during the ern : 

. ) men r prive y ms 
Agriculture Oct. 8 on the basis of condi- | year. sities ro = ae ae — ny. eo “ 
tions Oct. 1, the forecast being an in- Circulation of Federal Reserve bank uctive enterprise was renewed by Presi- 
crease of 599,000 bales over that as of | notes on Sept. 30 amounted to $2,079,561,- dent Hoover, Oct. 8, in an address before 


Sept. 1, and of 2,352,000 bales over last | 600, an increase of $132,000,000 during the; the Pan American Commercial Confer- 
year’s production. ;}month and of $560,000,000 since April 30 | ence in session here. 

Hot dry weather has favored the ma-|this year. Other principal mediums of Mr. Hoover reminded the 500 delegates 
turing crop, the Department said, and the | circulation were $1,036,666,700 in gold cer- that he had made the same statement to 
yield per acre is forecast at 190.5 pounds | tificates, $644,610,300 in national bank! the conference here four years ago and 
per acre, compared to 147.7 pounds last} notes, and $276,220,100 in gold. added that if this limitation on spending 
year and an average of 154.4 for the last| AS contrasted with some depressions of had been observed during the intervening 
10 years. the past, there has been no large gain in time “the problems throughout the world 

The crop this year will be the second! gold in circulation. Gold in circulation | Would be far different, our difficulties in- 
largest in history if the forecast is real- | Sept. 30 was $14,000,000 greater than Aug. | finitely less. 
ized, according to information made avail- | 21, and a gain of $24,000,000 since April. Urges Understandings 
able at the Department. In 1926 the crop| The gold supply at the end of Septem-| Asserting that the work of the confer- 





was 17,977,000 bales, while the second ena nearenaneen ence possesses significance “far y 
largest up to date was im 1914, when 16,-| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] concrete problems with which’ you Rana 
135,000 bales were produced, accord- nena deal,” the President told the delegates he 


ing to Department records. In 1925, the 
crop was 16,104,000 bales, and in no other 
year did the total reach 16,000,0000. 
James C. Stone, Chairman of the Fed- | 
eral Farm Board, stated orally that he} 
believed the increase in the October fore- 
cast had been discounted by the trade to 
some extent before the report was issued. 
He cited the fact that a decline of only 
four points, from 5.42 cent sa pound to 
5.38, followed immediately on announce- | 


ee |Almost Impossible for Them 


Text of Crop Report ‘ . r . 
cotton crop report and To Obtain Work in Urban 


was gratified to learn that the greeter 
number of the participants represented 
commerce and financial interests rather 
than their governments. He observed that 
commerce, except in rare emergencies, was 
essentially a private undertaking and that 
it should be so. 

Mr. Hoover also urged complete under- 
Standings among the peoples of the 21 re- 
publics represented, as did Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico, who 
followed the Chief Executive on the pro- 
gram. 

Gov. Roosevelt maintained that ene« 
during relationships could not be estab- 


Unemployed Advised 
To Stay Away From 
Overcrowded Cities: 


The the *De- 


partment’s comment accompanying it} ‘ eas . 
follow in full text: | Communities, Secretary lished alone on material things. There 
Consolidated Cotton Report: Ginnings | must be mutual respect and admiration, 


to Oct. 1, 5,408,307 running bales; condi- 
tion. 69.3 per cent of normal; indicated 
total production, 16,284,000 bales, 500 
pounds gross; indicated yield of lint cot- 
ton, 190.5 pounds per acre for harvest. 





Of Labor Warns | he said, adding that he had found that 

De ie jhe had no particular interest in the af- 
fairs of other nations until he had per- 
sonal friends among them. The territorial 
governor urged the teaching of Spanish to 


A warning to persons out of work to 
stay away from cities, which can care | 


on Tuesday night. Mr. Mellon invited 


some of the leading bankers, whose names | 


were not revealed, to a conference Sun- 
day at his apartment before whom the 
President personally laid his program. This 


a grade crossing on the New 
York Central Railroad at Richards, Ohio, 
which resulted in the death of the truck 





|}of the railroa 


driver and both.the engineer and fireman 
train. 
Since Aug. 12, 1922, the Bureau has in- 


group agreed to appoint a small commit- | 
tee under Governor Harrison, of the New 
York Federai Reserve Bank, to consider 
all questions at once. This committee met 
in New York on Monday and recom- 
mended acceptance of the plan. 

On Tuesday morning they held a meét- 
ing of the New York clearing house at 
which 24 banks were represented and 
pledged themselves to carry out the pro- 
gram. 

On Tuesday night the President laid 
the legislative program before a group of 
Congressmen who undertook to accept the 
program in principle. It was thus pos- | 
sible to assure the country that all phases 
of the program had been accepted and 
would go forward together. 

As regards the statement of negotia- 
tions with Premier Laval, the text of the 
President's proposed statement on that 
subject was communicated to Mr. Laval 
during the day on Tuesday, because of 
mistaken speculation. The President laid 
the entire program, not only the legisla- | 
tive side, but also the part the bankers 
were to undertake and the statement in 
respect to negotiations with Mr. Laval be- 
fore the meeting of the Congressional 
groups. 

As negotiations with Premier Laval were 
of an executive nature, members attend- 
ing the President’s Tuesday night confer- 
ence were not asked to pledge themselves 
to support a matter of unknown nego- 
tiation. 

This was made clear by a single sen- 
tence in the President’s statement read- 


vestigated seven accidents involving colli- 
| sions between railroad trains and trucks 
| carrying inflammable liquids and explo- 
sives, which have resulted in 29 fatalities 
and the injury of 73 -persons. In all but 
one of these accidents fire resulted from 
the collision 


“Accidents of this nature are peculiarly 
horrifying.” said the Bureau's report, “be- 
cause of the agony which the injured suf- 
fer as a result of burns, and.because of 
the hazard to all persons on the trains 
involved and in the immediate vicinity 
resulting from explosions and from the 
spread and ignition of quantities of highly 
inflammable liquids.” 

Safeguards Advised 


Excerpts from the Bureau’s report fol- 
low: 

Monthly reports of accidents filed with 
the Commission by the carriers include 
a considerable number of grade/?rossing 
accidents involving trucks used fior the 
transportation of explosives and | inflam- 
mable liquids. In some instances the in- 
|formation is not sufficiently complete to 
permit an exact classification to be made, 
and in some cases it is not clear whether 
gasoline mentioned was lading or the 
contents of the truck fuel tanks. During 
the years 1929, 1930, and the first quarter 
of 1931, a total of 52 accidents of this 
nature were reported. In many other ac- 


a 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


ing “This being a subject first of negotia- 
tion with foreign governments was not 
submitted for. determination at this con- 
ference.” Otherwise no alteration was 
made in the President’s statement com- 
municated to Premier Laval. 

The President’s proposal in respect to 
legislative program was altered in some 
details to meet the views of members pres- 


Size of City Fo 





und to Determine Level 


Of Teacher’s Salary in School System 


An attempt to settle out of court the 
antitrust suit brought by the Department 
of Justice against certain companies in 
the radio industry charging provisions of 
agreements between them were illegal as 
designed to prevent and suppress com- 
petition between the parties, failed at a 
conference between Department officials 
and representatives of the defendants, it 
was announced orally Oct. 8 by William 
D. Mitchell, Attorney Gerftral of the 
United States. 

Mr. Mitchell did not state whether the 
Department contemplates going ahead 
with the suit or attempting further to ar- 
range a settlement. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Department: 

The suit is brought against the Radio 
Corporation of America, General Electric 
Company, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and certain 
other companies. 

Patent Contracts Discussed 

The Radio Corporation of America was 
originally formed by the General Electric 
Company to acquire the American Mar- 
coni Company, which was a British owned 
company, owned the Marconi patents and 
was the principal factor in the wireless 
communication field in America, In the} 
view of the Department there was noth- 
ing illegal in this, but almost immediately 
upon the formation of the Radio Corpo- 
vation, there began the making of a se- 
ries of contracts between the defendants 
as to the use by them of their respective 
patents in the radio and allied fields. In 
the view of the Department, these agree- 
ments in a number of their important pro- 
visions were illegal as designed to prevent 
and suppress competition between the! 
parties. 

It should be said that the defendants 
deny wholly that the agreements made 
by them were illegal or had the purpose | 
or effect charged by the Government. It | 
devéloped at the conferences, however, 
that regaraless of the legality of illegality 
|of their contracts the principal defendants 
} 





{Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


‘dor in Paris, Walter E. Edge, asking him | 


| say 


ent. The program is interlocked as a} 


Office of Education Notes Movement to Remove Pay Dis-| 


whole and no part of it was complete! 


2, Column 3 


[Continued on Page ] 


Rate of Rediscount 
Raised at New York 


Grades and 


CALARIES of teachers in city school 
7 systems throughout the United States 
vary according to the size of the city, with 
the highest incomes in the largest cities 
and lowest in the smallest, information re- 
ceived by the Federal Office of Education 
indicates. 

The latest study on teachers’ salaries, 
prepared by the research division, of the 
National Education Association, 
that in 1930-31, median salaries in 1,632 
cities paid to teachers varies from more 
than $2,000 to elementary teachers in cities 
of over 100,000 population to #ittle over 
$1,000 for this same group in cities of 
from 2,500 to 5,000 population. Interme- 
diate cities disclosed less for each group 
under the 100,000 population mark. 

E. M. Foster stated that small cities and 
towns, which pay small salaries, become 
mere experimental laboratories in many 
instances for those young graduate teach- 
ers who must have about two years’ ex- 

The announcement by the Federal Re-| perience befom® they will be eligible to 
® dorve Board follows in full text: | teach in the larger cities where salaries 
The Federal Reserve Board announces | are higher and circumstances of living 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New| more desirable. This tends to weaken, in 

York has established a rediscount rate of | many instances, the efficiency of the sys- 
2'2 per cent-on all classes of paper of | tems in the smaller localities, he added. 

all maturities, effective Oct. 9, 1931. i 


First Upward Movement Since 
1929 Is Announced 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has established a rediscolunt rate of 2'. 
per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective Oct. 9, it was an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board 
Oct. 8. 

According to Treasury Department rec- 
ords, this is the first upward movement 
in this rate since 1929. 

On May 3, 1930, the rate was reduced 
from 3 per cent to 2's per cent; on June 
20. 1930, from 2%% to 2 per cent, and on 
May 8, 1931, the rate was reduced to 1?: 
per cent, where it remained until this 
announcement. 





crimination Between Instructors in Elementary 





reveals | 


Additional information on teachers’ sal- | 


High School 


aries for 1930-31 relative to the study of 
the National Education Association fol- | 
lows: This most recent survey includes 80 
per cent of the city school systems where | 
the population is in excess of 2,500. 

For the entire United States, informa- 
tion from 88 different schoo] systems dis- 
closes that where the population is more 
than 100,000 they pay their: elementary 
teachers a median salary of $2,118, and 
their high school teachers a median salary 
of $2,731. , 

Turning to 204 systems where the pop- 
ulation ranges from 30,000 to 100,000, the | 
median elementary teacher salary is 
$1,609, and the median high school teacher 
salary is $2,111. In 449 school systems 
where the population ranges from 10,000 
to 30,000, the median salary for the ele- 
mentary teacher is $1,428 and that of the 
high school teacher $1,876 

The survey further revealed for conti- 
nental United States that in 451 city 
school systems where the population | 
ranges from 5,000 to 10,000, the median | 
salary for the elementary teacher is $1,303 | 
and for the high school teacher is $1,692. | 





The lowest salaries are paid in those | sion is good in all its branches. The $500,- | 


to show Premier Laval exactly 
Piteicht Hoover intended to say. 
was so that the President's ideas: would 
not be given to Premier Laval in a dis- | 
torted way, the Department explained. | 
Ambassador Edge was also instructed to 
that the President’s message was a 
domestic one relating to domestic affairs 
A departmental paraphrase of Ambassa- 
dor Edge’s report follows in full text: 


Ambassador Edge’s Report 


Mr. Edge reported to the Department | 
that he had followed his instructions to 
the letter, that he had given to M. Laval 
the quotation from the proposed state- 
ment of the President which the Secretary 
had read to Mr. Edge over the transatlantic 
telephone and which informed M. Laval 
that this paragraph was but an incident 
in a statement of the President concern- 
ing banking conditions in the United 
States, and a plan by which, if necessary, 
the larger banks of the country could as- 
sist the smaller ones. 

Ambassador Edge reported that he had 
informed M. Laval that it was the Presi- 
dent’s intention to discuss this plan at 
a meeting in the White House on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 6, and that the Secre- 
tary had already notified the French 
Charge d’Affaires in Washington of this 
one reference in the statement to foreign 
affairs. The French Charge had been 
notified in order to prevent any misun- 
derstanding. Ambassador Edge 
that M. Laval had stated that he was 
quite satisfied with the paragraph 
that he appreciated very much the ad- 
vance notification. M. Laval added that 
he would inform the press, should 
call upon him for comment, regarding 
the President's plan, that he had been in- 
formed of it previously and that matters 
he intended to discuss during his visit to 


what | 


This | 


Bureau of the Census: Census report 
shows 5,408,307 running bales (counting 
round as half bales) ginned Trém thé crop 
of 1931 prior to Oct. 1, compared with 
6,303,885 for 1930 and 5,903,265 for 1929. 

An estimated condition of 69.3 per cent 


of normal on Oct. 1, and an indicated 
United States production of 16,284,000 
bales (500 pounds gross weight), are 


shown by the Crop Reporting Board of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Exceeds 1930 Crop 
This is an increase of 599,000 bales or 
3.8 per cent above the Sept. 1 forecast. 


‘ports’‘from many parts of ‘the country | 


only for their own unemployed, was is- 
sued Oct. 8 by the Secretary of Labor, 
W: N, Doak, . He has. received re- | 
that thousands of unemployed are crowd- 
ing into the urban centers, where it is | 
“virtually impossible to obtain work.” His | 
statement follows in full text: | 

Knowing that the tendency of thousands 
of the unemployed of the country today | 
is to go to the cities hoping there to get! 
work, Secretary of Labor Doak Oct. 8 is- 
sued the fololwing note of warning and of | 
advice to those who are leaving their home | 


all North Americans and the teaching 
of English. to. the. Latin: Ameftcan 
exchange of professorships "between | 
cational institutions of the several natic 
and the maintenance of cultural inter- 
course as well as commercial relations. 
He was aplauded by the edelegates on 
these points. 
Criticizes Growth of Suspicion 

Mr. Roosevelt, speaking in English, 
turned to the Spanish language to illus- 
trate his views as to the need for the 
peoples of the several republics to get to- 









localities to seek employment elsewhere. | gether. He Said ¢ r 
| Tagan ae apart from his prepared 


Can Only Care for Own Speech that a Porto Rican saying was 

“Authenticated reports from many sec- on ee who goes to sleep is washed 
tions of the country prove that thousands | * “Pe Se E a ‘ 

of unemployed men and women are leav- | Say we are all shrimps to a certain 


The indicated crop is 
greater than the crop ginned in 1930 and 
1,016,000 bales or 6.7 per cent above the 
1925-1929 average of 15,268,000 bales. 
Since Sept. ® cotton crop prospects have 


added | 


and | 


they | 


sissippi and to a smaller extent iw Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee and Missouri 
due to hot dry weather which was ex- 
ceptionally favorable for maturing the 
crop. On the other hand, the hot dry 
weather in parts of the belt, particularly 
in Oklahoma, caused premature opening 
of the late bolls. In the northern por- 
tions of the belt, cotton this year is not 
subject to the usual hazard from frost 
since a larger proportion of the crop than 
usual was open by Oct. 1. 


Loss Of Seed Cotton 

Because of the rapid opening of the 
crop during the latter part of the month, 
field loss of seed cotton is expected to be 
somewhat. greater than usual and the 
possibilit® of loss from wind and rain 
is greater than usual. In the forecast 
}some allowance was made for greater 
than average potential loss of open cot- 
ton, since the forecast relates to probable 
ginnings. 

Condition on Oct. 1 was reported at 69.3 





Washington were not affected by -the 
statement. 





Centralized Handling 


Of Crop Surpluses 


Farm Board Cannot Distribute 
Relief, Says Mr. Stone 


The President's Organization for Unem- 
ployment Relief could easily handle the 


wheat and cotton which the Federal Farm | 


Board has offered to sell to relief agencies 
for cash or on credit, millers and textile 
manufacturers being willing to trade fin- 
ished goods for raw material, James C. 
Stone, Chairman of 
orally Oct. 8 when questioned on the Or- 
ganization’s decision not to handle the 
commodities. 

Such a program, Mr. Stone said, is feasi- 
ble and would not operate to disrupt the 
ordinary channels of trade. No offers 
have been received from relief agencies 
for stabilization stocks of wheat or cot- 
ton, he added, The following information 
also was given orally by Mr. Stone: 


Wants National Organization 

The Farm Board has felt that a na- 
tional organization would be best suited 
to handle the grain and cotton offered, 
and it probably will find it impossible 
to deal directly with a multiplicity of 
local relief agencies. No negotiations are 
under way, however, with any such agency 
as the Red Cross. 

Questioned on reports that the Farm- 
ers Union had suggested that it might 
ask a loan from the Board with which 
to buy 100,000 bushels of wheat for dis- 
tribution in the drought-stricken north- 
western regions, Mr. Stone said the pro- 
posal had not yet reached the Board. 
Consideration of the plan would be neces- 
sary to determine whether or not it comes 
-within the Board's powers under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act 

Mr. Stone believes President Hoover's 
program to combat the business depres- 


the Board, stated 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) ‘ impossible to obtain.” 


larger urban centers. Those of the un-| 
employed who intend to move in a search | 
for better things should be told that the | 
cities are able only to care for their own | 
unemployed. An influx of work seekers 
adds to the difficulties of the local resi-| 
dents and of those going to seek work and | 
finding none. | 


“It is far better for unemployed per- | 
sons to stay in their home _localties 
where they are known, may have rela- 


tives and friends, and where their work- | 
ing qualifications are well known. Migra- 
tions from place to place make conditions 
worse, both for the work seeker and for 


the communities which they seek to enter. 
Creates New Problems 

The overerowded conditions is certain 
cities of the country due to the influx of 
the unemployed have brought new prob- 
lems to the local authorities. It is far 
better for the work seeker to remain 
where he is than to start out to seek else- 
where something which the present 
crowded urban conditions make it virtually 


| 


Three Periods of Indian Habitation | 


Are Revealed in Nebraskan Excavation 


;cision of the Sangamon County Circuit 
|Court that the new prevailing wage scale 


improved greatly in Arkansas and Mis- ing their home areas to seek work in the | °Xtent, he added. “We have been worse 


in some respects We not only have 
done nothing, but we have allowed sus- 
picion and hatred in some instances to 
row up. That must he changed.” 
_ Governor Roosevelt's speech 
found in full text on page 4. 
President Hoover arrived at the Pan 
American building where the Conference 
holds its session at 11 o'clock. The Con- 
ference, then in plenary session, laid aside 
its work and the President spoke immedi- 
ately, his address being broadcast over the 
networks of the National Broadcasting 


g 
g 


will be 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Wage Seale Ruling 
Stops State Building 


Illinois Suspends Pay Pending 
Court Test of Validity 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 8. 

Public work amounting to approximately 
$4,700,000 is affected by notice just sent 
to contractors by State officials that all 
payments for work performed will be 
stopped immediately as a result of an 
opinion by the Attorney General, Oscar 
E. Carlstrom, concerning a recent de- 


law is unconstitutional. 


Smithsonian Scientist Says Further Study of Mesa Un- 
doubtedly Will Yield New Facts on Tribal 
Life of Prehistoric Centuries 


| The notice was sent to contractors on 
72 highway and bridge sections involving 
| $4,500,000 worth of work and to seven con- 
tractors engaged in building construction 
; amounting to $200,000. It was signed as to 
| the highway work by the Director of the 
been further studied and compared with| Department of Public Works and Build- 
pyevious discoveries, | ings, H. H. Cleveland, and the Chief High- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ie VIneNce of three successive periods 
| 44 of prehistoric Indian habitation on a 
mesa in northwestern Nebraska have been 


| discovered by Dr. William D. Strong, of 
the Bureau of American’ Ethnology, 
| Smithsonian Institution. 


Dr. Strong has just returned fron® Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas where he spent 
| part of the Summer in excavation work. 

“Mesas in this region are rather com- 
}mon,” he said, “but the one on which we 
| worked was unusual in that it had a 6- 
| foot layer of earth over about two-thirds 
}of its top area, whereas others were bare. 
|In this earth layer were deposits indicat- 
ing three periods of occupancy by pre- 
historic Indians. Further study of speci- 
mens obtained undoubtedly will lead to 
| important new evidence concerning Caddo 
| tribes hundreds of years ago.” 
| Dr. Strong made available the follow- 
ing additional information: 


The mesa was about 100 feet high, 
nearly 400 geet long, and 150 feet wide. 
|It was of Brule clay and limestone, ex- 
| 
cept for the earth layer on top. How 
this layer accumulated, in view of the 
fact that no other mesa in that region 
has such a deposit, is problematical. The 


most plausible solution suggests that the 
top was slightly concave, and that plants 
arew on earth deposited there by wind. 
Plant roots probably held the earth in 
| place. 

| The three stages of habitation are re- 
vealed by three layers of deposits, inter- 


cities whose population ranges from 2,500 | 000,000 fund to “loosen up” frozen assets| spersed by thicker layers of clean sand. 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 
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There is no way to estimate the antiquity 
of any of the layers until specimens have 


“ sot | Way Engineer, Frank T. Sheets, and as to 
In the top layer, extending about two the building work by the State Supervis- 
ing Architect, C. Herrick Hammond. 

Attorney Genera! Carlstrom ruled that 
any further action of the Department of 
Public Works and Buildings, until the ap- 
peal taken to the Illinois Supreme Court 
trom the decision of the Sangamon County 
Circuit Court is determined, in further- 
ance of contracts already made or in mak- 
ing new contracts on bids already re- 
ceived, or with a view of soliciting new 
bids for work, conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of prevailing wages, would be at the 
risk of the Department. 

“I know ol no way of letting contracts 
for building State highways in this State 
other than by competitive bids,” Mr. Carl- 
strom stated, “and until the constitution- 
ality of the prevailing wage law shall be 
finally determined, it cannot be known 
whether the compulsory payment of the 
prevailing rate of wage for the work con- 
templated shall be one of the necessary 


feet below the surface of the earth, were | 
found many specimens of typical early | 
Caddoan pottery. It is this pottery which | 
furnishes an important clue as to the} 
time of habitation. It differs considerably 
from modern northern Caddo pottery, 
and thus is prehistoric, which indicates 
that it is at least 300 years old. Besides 
the pottery, beveled flint and jasper knife 
blades were found, and numerous types 
of small flint arrow heads. eanieens! 
polishing and grinding tools also were 
discovered in the top layer 

The next foot of the earth layer was 
sand, with a few little pieces of chipped | 
flint and bone, indicating that there was 
very little if any occnpancy during the 
time the sand was deposited. | 

At about a three-foot level beneath the | 
surface was a thin layer of deposits, con- 
taining much the same type of material 
as,was found in the upper layer. 


Clear Layer of Sand 

For the next two feet there was an ab- 
solutely clear layer of sand, containing no 
material whatsoever. There is no way to 
estimate how long a period elapsed during 
which this sand was deposited. 

In the third layer of deposits, just above | 
the hard clay of the mesa, was found an 
abundance of buffalo bones, and some elk 
bones and horns, besides excellent and 
varied specimens of flint work. In this 
layer there was absolutely no pottery, in- 








(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


|elements to be considered in making up 


such bids.” 

Recognizing “the gravity of the unem- 
ployment situation in this State,” the At- 
torney General advised the highway offi- 
cials that every legal means would be ex- 
hausted to enable the State to relieve the 
situation. The appeals from the lower 
court ruling are now pending in the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Carlstrom stated that 
he would request the court to hear the 
cases and render a decision on the va- 
lidity of the law at the earliest date pos- 
sible in the October term. 
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j "Efforts 
In Conserving of 
Wood Reviewed 


Import Tax on Rice 


First Important Surplus in the 
History of Islands Leads 
To Tariff Action 


The first important surplus of rice in 
the history of the Philippine Islands’ has 
led to action to protect the rice growers 
of the islands from competition of Ori- 
ental countries where cheaper labor is 
employed, it was stated orally Oct. 8 at 
the Department of Commerce. 

A tariff, raising the duty approximately 
one-hali, recently passed by the Philip- 
pine House of Representatives, is the first 
such step ever taken, it was explained. 
Further oral information made available 
follows: 

Raising of the long-standing embargo 
preventing exportation of rice occurred 
several months ago as it became evident 
that Philippine growers would have to 
depend on foreign markets to dispose of 
a considerable part of the rice crop. This 
action was followed by agitation over a 
protective tariff, which has still to pass 
the Senate, go to the Governor-General, 
and be approved by Congress. 

There is slight possibility that any of 
|the Philippine rice exports will be des- 
tined for the American market as Eu- 


_ ‘ {ropean countries are a better outlet for 
Conservatives—in fact, all political fac-/tnis crop. Most of the Philippine rice 


tions—are cooperating with forest OWNerS | jmports in ; S r 
t wweden in formulating the most pro-|orlental couneieee one. Deen from 
gressive and farsighted forestry legisla-| 

tion in force in any country,” according to| 

Axel H. Oxholm, Director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
who has just returned from a_ three} 
months’ trip to Europe, where he investi- | 
gated European forests and forest indus- | 
tries. 

“As a result of this unity of action,” 
Mr. Oxholm said, “the Swedish forests, 
which are the backbone of that country, 
are in a better condition at present than 
at any time in the country’s history. Other 
countries in Europe are now following the 
Swedish example in order to safeguard | 
this important national resource. Regu- 
lation of timber cutting and timber grow- 
ing is recognized in Europe today as the 
most powerful medium of stabilizing Euro- 
pean forest industries.” 

In Great Britain Mr. Oxholm found the | 
country in the midst of the most extensive 
forest planting scheme in the history of 
the world. The British government 
Jearned a lesson during the war and does 
not want to be .faced with the necessity 
of complete dependenge on other coun- | 
tries for forest products in case of an 
‘emergency. It will take years to obtain 
results from these activities, and the 
British market for American wood prod- 
ucts will not be affected to any appreci- 
‘able extent. 

Great Britain, in common with Germany 
and Sweden, is making important strides 
in the better knowledge of wood, its con- 
version and uses. Forest products labora- | 
tories are springing up in these countries, 
with public support, since it is realized 
that past wood-using practices have not 
always rested on a scientific basis, and 
much waste has therefore resulted. 

Fire Damage Slight 

“One would believe,” Mr. Oxholm said, 
“that the European forests would gradually 
be cut out. Such is not the case, however, 
since most of the important wood-produc- 
ing countries already have taken steps 
to balance cut and growth.” “All these 
activities,” he stated, “are supported by a 
keen appreciation on the part of the pub- 
lic in regard to the value of the forests 
and the necessity for their maintenance. 
Forest fires are under control in Europe, 
with the result that the damage is slight 
from, this source.” 

Mr.,Oxholm made a special study of 
European lumber marketing practices, and 
will report his findings to the United 
States Timber Conservation Board, as a 
member of its Advisory Committee. 

The American forest industries have 
excelled those in all other countries in| 
educating consumers, and in his report to | 
the Department of Commerce on Euro- 
-e,;n markets for American lumber he 
will emphasize the need of extending this 
educational campaign to European con- 
sumers of American wood products. , |ration order for regulation of the 

“In re. to - = oa) tion of oil in Oklahoma fields. 
can lumber today is probably so at) Though the prorated fields. e 7 
ee eee oes ot ae | wells into which water is eee a 
= y» Rese .. 3 |8aS Wells, are shut down . a eile | 
products, and apparently do not know it. tary law order of decawe tae as 

Mr. Oxholm also made a study of Euro- Commissioners said they were ee | 
pean wood construction methods, and re- the order.“in case the fields are o ding | 
ports that Europeans have gone farther, | by then,” é Pp 
in some respects, in the efficient use of | © eS 
wood in construction than we have in this 
country. “By the application of certain en- 
gineering principles to wood construction | 
in connection with the use of other ma- |, 
terials, European engineers and builders | 
are today employing, for construction | 
purposes, certain qualities and species of 
wood which we in this country consider 
unsuitable for the purpose.” “This may,” 
he said, “open up entirely new fields for 
our forest owners, and bring about im- 
portant economies in our construction in- 
dustries.” 


American Lumber Interests 
Have Gone Farther in Ed- 
ucating Consumer, Says 
Federal Specialist 


American lumber interests have done 
more to educate the consumer than their 
European rivals but lag behind the Euro- 
peans in some fields of wood utilization, 
according to an announcement issued Oct. 
8 by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department based its announce- 
ment on a survey of European lumber 
marketing practices made by Axel H. Ox- 
holm, Director of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization, who has just 
returned from a three months’ tour of| 
Europe. Mr. Oxholm will report his find- | 
ings to the United States Timber Con- 
servation Board, the announcement states. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Cooperation Abroad \ 

“Communists, Socialists, Liberals, Ultra-, 


Immigration Visas 
Are Underissued by 


- 92 Per Cent in Month 


Only 1,211 Aliens of 14,838 
Quota Maximum Granted 
Permits to Enter Under 
Policy of Restriction 


_ Immigration quota visas were under- 
jissued by 92 per cent during the month 
of August, according to an announce-| 
|ment by the Department ef State Oct. 7, 
which follows in full text: 

It is now possible to give the results of | 
the ilth month of execution of the Ad-| 
ministration’s policy, as set forth in the! 
| President's pronouncement of Sept. 8, 1930, | 
| of restricting the influx of aliens into the 
United States during times of widespread 
unemployment in the United States 
through the strict enforcement of the 
“likely to become a_ public charge” 
provision of the immigration laws. 


Reports from American consular officers 
| assigned to 21 countries whose annual 
| quotas represent 148,383 of the total quota | 
of 153,831, indicate that of the possible 
|maximum issue based upon the monthly 
10 per cent of the total quotas, which 
: maximum issue equals 14,838, only 779 im- 
migration visas were issued during Au- 
| gust, 1931, to aliens entitled to preference 
|under the immigration laws, and 432 to 
aliens not entitled to preference, making 
a total of 1,211 for the month. This means 
;that of the possible maximum of 14,838 
quota numbers availabie during August 
for issuance to aliens born in the. coun- 
tries mentioned, there was an underissue 
of 13,627, or 92 per cent. 

Incomplete returns received to date 
|from the remaining countries, whose an- 
| nual quotas amount to 5,448 and are not 
| restricted to a 10 per cent monthly issue, | 
|indicate that only 37 visas were issued 
during August. 


Oil Proration Extended 
By Oklahoma Commission 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLa., Oct. 8. | 


The State Corporation Commission has 
extended to Oct. 15 the existing pro- 


produc- | 


French Air Ministry 
Commends Pacilic Flyers 


|istry and congratulations of French avi-! 
|ators and public were sent Oct. 8 through 
the Secretary of Commerce to Clyde Pang- 
|born and Hugh Herndon, who made a 
|nonstop flight from Japan to the United 
| States, according to an oral statement at 
the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce. 


Gas Company in Brooklyn 
Ordered to Revise Rates 


NEw York, N, Y., Oct. 8. 
The Public Service Commission today 
announced it has notified the Brooklyn 
| Borough Gas Company that it must re- 
duce its rates to small users or be pre- 
pared to justify its present rates at a for- 
mal proceeding before the Commission, 
according to Chairman Milo R. Maltbie. 


Money in Circulation 
Increases for Year 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ber amounted to $4,738,140,200, a de- 
cerase of $255,000,000 in a month. Hold- | 
ings of the Treasury were $3,713,058,300, a 
drop of $67,000,000 in the month, while 
gold holdings of the Federal reserve 
banks were $648,861,600, a decrease of 
$202,000,000 in a month. 

For the week ended Oct. 7 there was 
a further decline of $97,000,000 in stocks 
of monetary gold, although the supply 
of $4,642,000,000 that date was still $128,- 
000,000 greater than a year ago. 

Total monetary stocks of the country | 
amounted to $9,282,425,000, an increase of 
$965,000,000 during the year and a de- 
crease of $79,000,000 since Aug. 31. Of all) 
money, the Treasury held $4,243,954,800, a 
drop of $69,000,000 in a month and an | 
increase of $212,000,000 since Sept. 30, | 
1930. | 
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,and the need for an independent organ- 
| ization 


p | which may be advanced during the com-|} 
Commendation of the French Air Min-|ing session of Congress to broaden the 
| ing 
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President Hoover Is Advised 


Governor of New York Reserve Bank Reports 
Rapid Organization 


' [Continued from Page 1.] 


until all elements had accepted it. Though-toward a policy of carrying their own pa- 
out the entire negotiations the President| per rather than discounting it at his 
was trying to secure unity of action by) bank. , 
every group. ‘ ts i 
It was not effective or complete until Senator Glass Opposes 
after the meeting of Congressional leaders) « . ’ 
at the conclusion of which the statement Unloading of Assets 
of the plan was given out. The President; Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, a 
had expected that development of views of| former Secretary of the Treasury, made 
Congressional leaders might reqyire time! this statement orally on Oct. 8: “I have 
and so he did not expect to give out a not the remotest idea that Congress would 
statement vnatil Wednesday. However,|be guilty of the supreme folly of per- 
members were so cordial that he was able|mitting the Federal reserve banking sys- 
to formulate and issue the statement) tem to take over the unliquidated or 
Tuesday night. | frozen assets proposed to be acquired by 
| this $500,000,000 corporation. What is the 


Revision of Reserve Act j use of organizing this so-called national 
| institution if it is to be permitted imme- 


To Be Asked of Congress _| diately to unload its. burdens on the 
A member of the President’s Cabinet | Federal Reserve System. 

made the following information available: | 
A recommendation will be made to Con- 


; .5,; Act as to pr i 
gress, and probably favorable action will { provide against a recurrence of 


|& crisis simi i 
be taken on something similar, providing | to — ceapceeae = on hk aa oe 
for a revision of the Federal Reserve gree, but such a provision should not 
Act so that the Federal Reserve System | concern itself unduly with attempting to 
will be given authority to perform in Case) relieve interests which precipitated such 
of future emergency the activities which emergencies. , 
the proposed $500,000,000 corporation | «Tt'is nonsense to suggest that the fund 
will do. be : will readily amount to as much as $500,- 
The objective is to havé the details of | 000,000, since the entire excess profits of 
the regulations under which the $500,-| the Federal Reserve System paid into the 
000,000- corporation will work drawn Up/ Federal Treasury as a franchise tax for 
within about 10 days. although it may| the 17 years of its existence, has aggre- 
take a longer period than this to accom-| gated only $147,000,000.” 
plish this purpose. 


It is difficult to estimate what length} Senator Watson Sees 


of time will be found necessary to eet | Bene fits This Winter 


the entire scheme in operation through- 
out the country, but it is planned to get; Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Ma- 
organized in New York, the center of jority Leader of the Senate, stated orally: 
action, first, and then set up local offices! — 
in various sections of the country as tions I have received the results of Tues- 
quickly as possible. day = ——— at the White House 
The plan which the President presented | 8%€ most satistactory. 
Oct. 6 had been cat’ conmmaunaan for |Tegarded that before the Winter is over 
about the past 10 days, and during the | the measures proposed will greatly aid 
course of the mapping of the announce-| 
ment of the plan several different plans | Penefits to the farmers. 
were submitted and given thought, but| “The propositions substantially agreed 
the plan presented by the President—the | on ought also to aid legitimate banking 
$500,000,000  organization—seemed _the and in that way result beneficially to both 
simplest and the one which would place | lenders and depositors. The messages I 
the least burden on the bankers. | have received are highly satisfactory in 
The general plan for this corporation character. 
was arrived at on Oct. 4 at a meeting 
of bankers and administration officials | Lhree Congress Members 


held at Secretary Mellon’s ee |\Commend the Program 
It is contemplated that the Federal Re- | 
serve Act should be revised so as the| Senator Robinson (Dem.),.of Arkansas, 


banks of that system can meet any emer- | pie we md a the aoe and Repre- 
gency such as the present one when and ei of th os . yi sno ncwres N. Y., 
if such emergency may arise in the fu-| pinto. a th last ‘Som ne _ 
ture. Just what the change should be ee ae Oct . ongress—in state- 
to be left to Congress, as the Administra- | nace eae »_ COnmneneeS ees 
tion is making no specific recommenda- the White eee enteee = ined at 
tions on the subject. It “any ae sound and me ct. 6, as 
some method of arriving at the question . 

of what paper is to be held as eligible. lie peng cay (Dem.), of Montana, who 

‘ s of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, also commended 
the President’s statement but believed, he 
said, that it would& be more helpful if 
t Congress were in session to act on the 
| Program the President outlined. 

The mere declaration by the President 
that he will propose such a program two 
months hence has such a beneficial effect, 
he said, that it is obvious how much more 
| beneficial the effect would be if-Congress 


Although the number of bank failures | were in session now to consider it. = 
increased within recent months, in com-| 
parison to the large number of banks | 
throughout the country the number of | 
failures has not been so great. Most of 
the banks are now in a sound condition, 





Those Pledging Amounts 


To Act as Underwriters 


The $500,000,000 fund which is to be pu 
up by the bankers of the country does no 
have to be paid in full in cash to the or-| 
ganization. Those pledging amounts will | 
merely act as underwriters for a certain | 
sum and will have to pay only a portion 
of what they pledge. 


Senator Robinson Favors 


Assembling of Congress 

Senator Robinson's statement follows in 
full text: 

“Having reference to the proposal that 
a $500,000,000 fund be provided by the 
banks for the strengthening and mainte- 
nance of credit and the prudent ex- 
pansion of paper eligible for discount at 
the Federal Reserve banks, it seems clear 
that these arrangements should prove 
helpful and of permanent advantage. 

“I am also of the opinion that if the 
circumstances require the creation of a 
finance corporationsto perform functions 
similar to those discharged by the War 
Finance Corporation such corporation, if 
properly managed, can be made very 
useful. 

“The advancement of additional capital 
for Federal land banks is among the 


is neoessary only to reach cer- 
tain vital weak spots where the banks | 
find themselves in possession of sound se- | 
curities that are selling far below their 
actual value and any attempt to liquidate | 
at this time would entail a great loss to| 
the banks. It is expected that the $500,-| 
000,000 corporation will relieve this situa- | 
tion within a relatively short time. | 

One proposal which hasebeen suggested | 
to be made to Congress to thaw out frozen | 
asset® of banks in receivership is the cre-| 
ation of a revolving fund to be set up 
by the Federal Reserve System out of 
the franchise tax which the Federal re- 
serve banks now pay to the Government. 
Perhaps this fund would amount to any- 
where between $100,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000, which would be ample. However, this 
is only one of a number of the methods | 


be put into effect if 
function, - 

“If in addition, some feasible arrange- 
ment can be entered into which will pro- 
vide the necessary funds or credit to en- 
|}able, both Federal and joint stock land 
|banks to grant reasonable and necessary 
extensions to their borrowers who are un- 


the banks are f0 





latitude of Federal reserve banks. 

It is generally expected that Congress 
will consider all of the many recommen- | 
dations during the coming session, and | 
amend the Federal reserve banking laws} 
to permit reserve banks to accept, under | 
conditions not yet worked om, reliable 


securities for rediscount which hitherto “ . : a 

| have been excluded as not eligible. G I am also urging that a portion of the 
| Had the reserve banks been given a loans to assist farmers in 
| broader authority in this direction when | 5" tak tee eat ae cee ~~ 
|the law was enacted in 1913 there would] the reduction of ea ailer ao rut or 
| have been no necessity now for the inde-| requirements, but can give - or future 
| pendent $500,000,000 organization, but at) that any plan in this & ar ai ae 
that time no such provision was thought} cent ble to th : gal Ws e ace 
| necessary. It is merely that changes in eee o the representatives of the Gov- 
| financial operattons have created a short-|  « . : z 

|age of eligible paper which might be re-| IR og the vamating veturced to are 
| discounted by the Federal reserve banks. | them as sound practical end tees 
/In the past the manufacturing and busi- lof being supplemented by other heat 


| ness men borrowed money from the banks} ent measures. 


'on eligible paper Wit the trend has been | “It does seem to me that the surest and 
quickest way to get decisions and to make 


| plans effective is by assembling the Con- 
gress.” 


abnormally low prices of farm products 
conditions in the rural sections will be 
substantially improved. 





Representative Snell 
Calls Plan Constructive 


Representative Snell's oral statement fol- 
| lows in full text: , 

“I think the President's program is a 
| very constructive one. So far as I can 


e—column 
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“So far as revising the Federal Reserve | 


“Judging from the many communica- | 
It was generally | 


in relieving unemployment in bringing| 


measures which conditions require shall | 


der temporary disadvantages due to the! 


Stages of Indian Habitation 
Shown in Nebraskan Mesa 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


dicating that the tribes that habitated the 
mesas during this period were primitive 
hunters, probably having no knowledge of 
agriculture, 

The bones were charred and for the 
most part broken open for marrow. The 
Indians probably killed the beasts, then 
took them to the mesa to cook and eat 
them. The flint work showed a great va- | 
riety of stemmed arrow points and knives. 
Arrow heads of jasper and obsidian were 
numerous. Hammer stones also were 
found. | 

Three Stages of Habitation 

The three layers of material, two of 
which contained nearly similar deposits, | 
while the other differed absolutely, indi- 
cate three successive stages of habitation. 
Because of its great height, the mesa was 
probably chosen as a residence for pro- 
tective purposes, or for religious reasons. 

The mesa lies between regions occupied 
at one time by the Pawnee and Arikara 
Indians, both Caddo tribes and is an im- 
portant link in tracing out their move- 
ments in prehistoric time. 

The mesa was discovered by Thomas L. 
Green, of Scottsbluff, Nebr., who notified 
Dr. Strong, of its existence. | 

Dr. Strong plans to return to the site 
at a later date to continue excavation 
and exploration. 
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| proval of not only the members of the 
two Houses of Congress, but the approval 
of the public in general.” 

Asked if he thought there was any 
sibility of an extra session of Congress to 
| expedite the war debt moratorium or the 

legislative features of the President’s 

plan, Mr. Snell said: “I cannot see where 
| it would be any advantage to call an extra 
session of Congress. There will not be 
‘any undue delay in approving the mora- 
| torium in Congress. 

“It would not accomplish anything for 
| Congress to meet earlier than the regular 
|convening date in Decenfber because it is 
| understood throughout the world that the 
| Obligations on which the moratorium ap- 


(P 2--c 1) | December.” 


| Reparations Not Disassociated, 


Senator Bingham Declares 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
a participant in the White House con- 
ference, stated orally Oct. 8 that Presi- 
‘dent Hoover had not disassociated the 
reparations from the war debts in his 
talk with the Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

“The President, when the conference be- 
gan, said he was going to discuss the 
| general subject of the moratorium with 
| Premier -Laval,” Senator Bingham as- 
| serted. 
if “The President's plan was to discuss 
with Premier Laval the general subject as 
set forth in the statement made public at 


| plies are not going to be paid on the 15th 
| 


road P hilippines Raise Credit Pool N ars F ormation, Plea for Funds 


| | 
Said to-Require 
More Revenues 


Changes in Rules of House 
On Manner of Handling, 


Bills Also Predicted by) 
Representative Snell | 
i sigsitathe | 
e 
| If Congress grants the flood of requests 
for appropriations, it will have to find 
some additional source of revenue, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Oct. 8 by 
| Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., avho also predicted certain changes 
in House rules at the coming session. | 


Mr. Snell, Chairman of the House Com- | 
| mittee on Rules, said he believed changes | 
| would be made in the manner of handling | 
bills on the private and unanimous-con- | 
{sent calendars and in the procedure for | 
discharging a bill out of a committee. 
| Position Unchanged 

“I have nothing further to say on the 
subject of increased taxation than I have) 
stated in the House and in a statement) 
| to the press sometime ago,” Mr. Snell said. | 
|“My position has not changed. I have 
| stated that Congress can not continue to 
| Srairb-.all the flood of requests for ap-| 
|propriations that are constantly coming | 
}in aside fro the funds necessary for| 
|normal maintenance of Government with- 
| out finding some new sources of revenue. 

“There is one change in House rules! 
everybody is agreed on and that is a 
change in the method of handling bills on | 
|the private calendar of the House and} 
on the calendar that requires unanimous 
}consent for consideration. | 

“It does not seem just right that one} 
member’s objection can strike a bill off the | 
| private calendar when a committee has 
laboriously considered the bill and care-| 
fully reported it to the House. And there} 
is some change necessary also in respect | 
to the consideration of the measures, | 
many of them of considerable importance 
and some of great importance on the 
unanimous consent calender whose, con- 
| sideration can be blocked because of lack 
of unanimous consent to take the bill up| 
in the House. 

* Seeks Change in Rules | 

“There. are other changes in rules to be | 
considered, as, for instance, the number 
of members whose signatures are required 
to discharge a bill out of a committee | 
when the committee fails to act on it 
within a certain time; and about what 
constitutes a regular committee meeting | 
when a majority of members meet on the | 
| fixed meeting date of their committee. If 
|a majority of a committee meet on the 
| stipulated date to consider a measure, the 
|chairman of the committee should be) 
there and the majority should be entitled 
| to have consideration in a regular way 
|under right of the governing rules of the | 
House. It has happened that sometimes a 
{committee will not report out a measure 
and there is a desire on the part of a 
| large number to require taking the meas- 
|ure out of the committee so as to call it 
up directly in the House without further 
delay in committee. + 

“There is likely to be a liberalization of | 
ithis committee discharge rule of the 
House. It now*requires 218 members to 
sign a petition to discharge a bill from 
|committee, and by construction of the 
rules, the calling up of the bill in the 
House can be delayed. The number of 





| signatures required for committee dis- 
| charge of a measure doubtless will be re- 
| Gusee but in my opinion it should be 
something more than 100 members of the 
House in order to safeguard the orderly 
| procedure of the House.” 


the White House. It is untrue that the 
Hoover formula was cancellation, as has 
been published. 


“Mr. Hoover mentioned specifically his | 
statement of last June expressing his op- 
position to cancellation. 


“Senator Borah wanted to know a lot| 
of things in respect to disarmament, to 
which the President made no reply. - 

Senator Bingham said there were some 
changes in the statement as read to the 
conference and as made public, including 
certain changes in the language respect- 
ing banking. 


Moratorium Extension 


Was Favored by Many 


Senator Bingham said that jn Congress | 
comment on the conference he had been 
credited with being the only one there) 
who spoke kindly of moratorium exten- | 
sion. He said that in fact many favored | 
it and he had spoken of it in the hope of | 
finding common ground between his pro- | 
extension views and those of Senator | 
|Borah who believe in prior reduction of | 
|foreign armaments and reparations. 

He said two or three present opposed 
moratorium extension and so that was 
|omitted in the statement made public at 
| the White House. | 
; There were some minor changes, Sen- | 
ator Bingham said, between the language 
of the statement as read to the confer- | 
ence and as given out. He differed with 
Representative Garner of Teras, he said, | 
on the latter's view that an extension 
would benefit Europe more than the} 
United States. He felt putting the world | 
on its feet would benefit this country | 
because many United States banks are 
permitted to buy foreign bonds and exten- | 
sion thus would serve to steady hundreds | 
of small banks. 
| As a matter of fact, he said, Germany | 
;could take a two-year moratorium any- | 
way and it would be better for the United | 
States to make the extension. Those who 
attended the conference, he declared, were | 
not under commitment and so any one | 
| voting against the specific measure in| 
| Congress would not be charged with bed | 
| faith. 








}learn his suggestions have met the ap-| Governor of Iowa 
| Approves 
| 


Proposal 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 8. 

Governor Dan W. Turner voiced ap-! 
proval Oct. 7 of President Hoover's plan | 
for a bankers consortium to strengthen | 
| the credit system. | 
| A somewhat similar plan is being dis- 
cussed among Iowa bankers and business | 
men to operate within the State and re-| 
|lieve banks of distressed farm paper. The | 
\Iowa undertaking was considered at a| 
|conference in Des Moines Oct. 7 attended | 


ith members of the State Banking Board, | 


| 


the Governor and members of the newly 
formed committee of 15 which recently 
conferred with Washington officials on 
various finance relief steps. | 
“President Hoover’s action to loosen 
| credit,” Governor Turner said, “holds 
promise for the recovery of agriculture. | 
\It is along the line advocated by the | 
Iowa committee.” | 
| 


|Minnesota Executive 
Voices Approval 

Sr. Paut, Minn., Oct. 8. 
| Governor Floyd B. Olson, commenting 
|upon the plan announced by President | 
|Hoover for making credit available to 
leountry banks said: “It is gratifying to 
|jearn that President Hoover has, in effect, | 
|adopted for nation-wide use the credit | 
| freeing plan which was put into effect in| 
| Minnesota some time ago by J. N. Peyton, | 
State Banking Commissioner,” 
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Centralized Handling 


|have been made. 
} are considered by these companies to be 


SIGNS ON AIRPLANES 
OF AMERICAN ARMY 


Te Army Air Corps has adopted in- 
signia for the decoration of their 
planes to distinguish planes of the same 
unit. Above are shown the devices of 
the Fourth Composite Group, crested 
with a wrecked airplane with bat-wings 
and bearing the legend, “Up and at 
’Em”; of the Twenty-eighth Bombing 
Squadron, the head of an Indian in 
war paint and feathers; and of the 
Third Pursuit Squadron, a_ winged 
griffin. 


Of Surpluses Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of banks will be particularly effective, he 
believes, since one of the biggest diffi- 
culties in the present situation is in these 
frozen assets. 


Mr. Stone does not favor a suggestion 
that corporations be formed to direct the 
activities of tenant farmers and so-control 
production, since he is opposed to corpo- 
ration farming in general. He believes 
that the farm home unit as existing at 
present is the best fougdation for the 
Nation,“ and that cooperative action can 
be used to regulate production. 

_ Conversations with officers of large life 
insurance companies have shown that, 
while the farm acreage taken over on 
foreclosed loans is large, it is only a small 
percentage of the land on which loans 
Loans on farms still 


about as good as any other loans they 
have made. 
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RadioCompany 


| lans Tests of | 
| 
| 


Extreme Waves 


| 

‘Utilization of ‘Unknown’ 

| Frequencies Is Proposed 
By Applicant for Radio 
Commission Permit 


An application for permission to con- 


duct experiments to determine the feasi- 
bility of using the ultra high radio fre- 
|quencies for public communication was 
| received Oct. 8 by the Federal Radio Com- 
; mission. 


The petition, filed by the International 
Communications Laboratories, Inc., at 
| Hillsborough, N. J., requested permission 
to construct two transmitters to operate 
jon a frequency between 1,000,000 and 3,- 
000,000 kilocycles in point-to-point com- 
munication service. 


Will Use Low Power 


The transmitters, which are to have a 
maximum power of 5 watts, are proposed 
for construction at Hillsborough and 
Tewksbury, N. J., towns 17 miles apart. 

ae will be financed by the Ing 
| ternational Telephone & Telegraph Cor- 
poration, of New York and Maryland, of 
which the International Communications 
Laboratories is a subsidiary. 


The following information was made 
available at the Commission: 


Should the application be granted, the 
stations will use concentrated beams in 
wave lengths with a range of 10 to 30 
| centimeters, and will operate on unlimited 
time. 


_Experiments on the ulta high frequen- 
|cies are comparatively new in this coun- 
try. Although some have been conducted, 
their results have never been made public. 
If these two new stations should prove 
successful, their experiments will open a 
new frequency for use of all except broad- 
casting stations. 

Unknown Field of Radio 

| The transmitters, as proposed, will cost 
about $3,000 each, and will be operated 
within a range of 3 per cent of their as- 
signed frequency. : 


|. At present, the highest frequency used 
}in commercial broadcasting is 28,000 kilo- 
| cycles. The Commission recently increased 
|the limit for commercial communication 
from 23,000 kilocycles. The band between 
28,000 and 175,000 kilocycles is considered 
the “great unknown field of radio.” Ex- 
|periments on the ultra high frequencies 
may provide new frequencies beyond the 
unknown field. 
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Slight Cut Seen in Budget 


s 
° 


» 


i® 


Of Department of Justice* 


Little reduction is expected to appear 
in the budget for the Department of Jus- 
tice for the coming fiscal year, according 
to an oral statement, Oct. 8, by William 
D. Mitchell, Attorney General of the 
United States. 


Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the ap- 
propriation for his Department is only 
about $50,000,000 annually, and that the 
bulk of this amount is used for the pay- 
ment of salaries. 


the Department, an  at- 
| tempt has been made to pare expendi- 
|}tures down as close as possible in the 
| figures the Department submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget, but in comparison 
to the total budget for all the Govern- 
ment offices what little the Department 
of Justice can find to cut is almost neg- 
ligible. 


Ostrich Feather Demand 
Declines in Seuth Africa 


The demand for ostrich feather wings 
the latter part of September was reported 
to be declining in South Africa, according 
to cabled advices received from Trade 
Commissioner Samuel H. Day, Johannes- 
burg. 
whites sold for from 20 to 25 shillings per 
pound, and femimas were quoted at from 
15 shillings to 20 shillings per pound. No 
demand was noted for super ostrich wings, 
but blades, drabs and tails remained firm. 
Ostrich feather factories operated at about 
75 per cent of capacity during late Sep- 
tember—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 
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". President Counsels Foreign Loans | New York Seeks 
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For Use in Productive Enterprises Federal Accord 


Nations Should Abolish Lending for Balane- 
ing Budgets and for War Purposes, He Tells 


Pan American Commercial Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Company and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

President Hoover’s address follows 
full text: 

“Gentlemen of the Conference: I am 
most happy to extend to you the warmest 
possible welcome on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States. 
We are grateful to you for coming to 
Washington at this time to discuss the 
commercial problems of common interest 
to the nations of America. You are meet- 
ing during a period of widespread eco- 
nomic depression, but this fact empha- 
sizes rather than diminishes the necessity 
for the nations of this continent to take 
counsel with one another. 

“We recognize that the prosperity of 
each and every nation contributes to the 
prosperity of all. It is important that at 
conferences such as this the experience 
of each and every nation should be placed 
gat the disposal of all in order that we 
may profit by our successes as well as 
learn the lessons of our failures. 

“There is one lesson from this depres- 
sion to which I wish to refer, and I can 


in 


4 present it no more forcibly than by re- 


peating a statement which I made to this 
conference just four years ago, when we 
were in the heyday of foreign loans. I 
stated, in respect to such loans, that they 
are helpful in world development, ‘pro- 
vided always one essential principle dom- 
inates the character of these transactions. 
That is, that no nation as a government 
should borrow or no government lend and 
nations should discourage their citizens 
from borrowing or lending unless this 
money is to be devoted to productive en- 
terprise. ; 

“‘Out of the wealth and the higher 
standards of living created from enter- 
prise itself must come the ability to re- 
pay the capital to the borrowing country. 
Any other course of action creates obli- 
gations impossible of repayment except 
by a direct subtraction from the stand-| 
ards of living of the borrowing country | 
and the impoverishment of its people. 

“In fact, if this principle could be 
adopted between nations of the world—| 
that is, if nations would do away with! 
the lending of money for the balancing 
of budgets for purposes of military equip- 
ment or war purposes, or even that type, 
of public works which does not bring 
some direct or indirect productive return— 
a great number of blessings would fol-| 
low to the entire world. 

““There could be no question as to the 
ability to repay; with this increasing se- 
curity capital would become steadily 
cheaper, the dangers to national and 
individual independence in attempts of 
the lender to collect his defaulted debts 
would be avoided; there would be defi- 
nite increase in the standard of living 
and the comfort and prosperity of tne 
borrower. 


Urges Use of Money 


For Reproductive Purposes 


“There could be no greater step taken 
in the prevention of war itself. This is 
perhaps a little further toward the millen- 
nium than our practical world has) 
reached, and I do not propose that these 
are matters that can be regulated by law) 
or treaty. They are matters that can be} 
regulated solely by the commercial and 
financial sentiment of each of our coun- 
tries; and if this body may be able to 
develop the firm conviction, develop the} 
understanding that the financial transac- 
tions between nations must be built upon 
the primary foundation that money trans- 
ferred is for reproductive purposes, it will 
have contributed to the future of the} 
Western Hemisphere in a degree seldom | 
open to a conference of this character.’ 

“I repeat this today, because had it been | 
followed during these past five years our} 


® problems throughout the world would be} 


e dar different, our difficulties infinitely less. | 
“I have learned with particular interest 
and gratification that by far the greater 
number of those in attendance at this 
conference are not governmental delegates, 
but representatives of the commercial and 
financial establishments of the several 
American Republics. Particularly do we 
in the United States hold to the theory 
that commercial enterprise, except as rare 
emergency action, is essentially a private 
undertaking, and that the sole function 
of government is to bring about a con- 
dition of affairs favorable to compre- 
hend this conception of the relation be- 
tween the function of government and 
the function of private enterprise that 
sometimes leads the thoughtless to as- 
sume the existence of an international in- 
difference which does not in fact exist. 
“The larger significance of your meet- 
ing is attested by the fact that at stated 
intervals the accredited representatives of 
the governments and of the commercial 
organizations of this continent come to- 
gether with a view to interchange of ex- 
perience and fostering that mutual con- 
fidence without which the development of 
international commerce is impossible. 
Your work possesses a significance far 


beyond the concrete problems with which | 


you will have to deal. 

“Permit me in closing to combine with 
my welcome the confident expectation that 
your deliberations will redound to the 
benefit of all the nations of this con- 
tinent.” 

Prior to the President’s arrival, the 
Conference adopted a series of resolutions 
SES 


so ee 5 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 8, 1931 





11 a. m.—The President delivered an 
address before the Fourth Pan Amer- 
ican Commercial Conference in the Pan 
American Building. 


11:30 a. m.—Silas H. Strawn, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, called to discuss the 
general economic situation. 

11:45 a. m—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to present Ed- 
ward Corsi, new Commissioner of Im- 
migration at Ellis Island, New York. 

12 m.—F. W. Pickard, vice president 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., of Wilmington, Del., called 
to discuss the inauguration, effective 
Nov. 1, of a five-day week for its sal- 
aried personnel by that company. 

12:15 p. m.—Paul Bestor, member of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, called 
to present J. B. Madison, of Charleston,, 
W. Wa., recently appointed a member 
of the Board. 

12:20 p. m.—Rufus 
natchee, Wash., called 
Columbia’ River 
project. 

2:15 p. m.—The Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell, called to discuss 
routine matters of his Department. 

4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


Woods, of We- 
to discuss the 
asin development 


‘ 


| Americas. 


|established branches , 
countries for the close financial communi- | 
cation that is necessary to the smooth | 


dealing with promotion of a Pan Ameri- 
can highway and a Pan American railway, | 
and other resolutions urging the expan- 
sion of communication systems among the 
several countries. 

In this connection, the Conference, 
through adoption of the communication 
resolution, went on record as favoring an 
inter-American agreement be arranged to 
do away with radio interference and re- 
move other obstacles to the free and un- 
trammeled use of the air. It was the 
thought of the resolution that only inter- 
national regulation could accomplish this 
end and insure proper distribution af the 
channels. 

The resolution likewise urged all nations 
to engage in propaganda among their citi- 
zens to adopt standard forms of messages | 
and the most convenient form of prepar- | 
ing them to the end that transmission | 
may be accelerated and rates reduced. 

The resolution. concerning the projected 
inter-American highway was considered 
to be largely a reaffirmation of the posi- 
tion taken by the Conference two years 
ago, except that this time the Conference 
favored determination of the methods of 
financing only after “adequate economic 
and fiscal studies” had been made to dis- 
close the relative advantages of the vari- 
ous suggested methods. Other sections of 
the same resolution were devoted to sub- 
ordinate questions of the highway, but 
recommended further study of the railway 
proposal. 


Foreign Investments 


As Trade Stimulus 
Later speakers, including Dr. Max Wink- 
ler amd Dr. H. Parker Willis, both of New 


| York, discussed credit and economic con- 


ditions in the Latin-American nations. Dr. 
Winkler said that there could be no ex- 
pectations of a resumption of trade on a 
large scale without resumption of invest-| 
ments by the United States in those coun- | 
tries. Dr. Winkler pointed out that for) 
every $1,000 invested in South or Central) 


| America, between 1913 and 1930, United | 


States commerce with those countries in-| 
creased $140.90, while for each $1,000 in-| 


crease in investments in the European 
areas, the increase in trade was about 
$72.67. 


These facts, Dr. Winkler maintained, 
were sufficient to justify the belief that 
the United States ought to cultivate drade 
relations particularly with the Latin- 

Dr. Willis reviewed the credit relations 
that have Obtained between the Americas 
over a period of years with especial at- 
tention to the transformation that took | 
place in those relations during the time of 
the stock market “orgy” preceding the 
crash of October, 1929. He discussed the 
potentialities of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in extending aid to the financing of 
business. 

As the Federal reserve act stands, ac- 
cording to Dr. Willis, there is no reason 
why the Federal reserve banks have not 
in the 


flow of commerce. He expressed surprise 
that this had not been done, adding that 
in his opinion the failure to do so had 
been one of the obstacles to further de- 
velopment of trade between the Americas. 


Resolution Favoring 


Free Ports Adopted 


The plenary session also adopted a reso- 
lution fron#Group I recommending estab- 
lishment of free ports “in accordance 
with the necessities of each of them,” 
thus leaving the question open to indi- 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Edward Corsi Named 
To Immigration Post 


Succeeds Benjamin M. Day at 
Ellis Island Station 


President Hoover, it was announced, 
Oct. 8, at the White House, has appointed 
Edward Corsi, of New York, to be Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, 
N. Y., succeeding Benjamin M. Day, re- 
signed. 

The announcement, which includes an 
exchange of letters between President 
Hoover and Mr. Day regarding the lat- 
ter’s resignation, follows in full text: 

The President today appointed Edward 
Corsi as Commissioner of Immigration at 
Ellis Island. Mr. Corsi succeeds. Benja- 
min M. Day, who recently resigned to en- 
gage in other business. 

Mr. Corsi was born in northern Italy, 


coming to the United States whey he was| mission to the Canadian Government and | 
three years old. He is a graduat* of Cla-| expressed the desire of the United States | 


son Point Military Academy, College of 
St. Francis Xavier and Fordham Univer- 
sity School of Law. 
Affiilations Shown 

He is a director of Haarlem House, a 
well known settlement house in New York 
City, and for the past 14 years a social 
worker in one of the largest immigrant 
sections in America. He organized the 


adult education and Americanization pro- | 


gram of Haarlem House. 

He is a director of the Council on Adult 
Education for the Foreign Born; and of 
the East Harlem Health Center; is a 


member of the Committee of the United | rights of the Dominion Government and | 


Neighborhood Houses of New York; re- 
cently a director of the Conference on Im- 
migration Policy of New York. 

Mr. Corsi is lecturer on Immigration 
Backgrounds at the School of Education, 
New York University; also lecturer on 
Immigrant Psychology, State Department 
of Education. 

Mr. Corsi was a supervisor of Federal 
Census in New Yofk, 1930. Mr. Corsi will 
take office very shortly. 

The correspondence 
text: 

“Mr. President: I desire to be relieved of 
my duties as Commissioner of Immigra- 


follows in full 


tion in the New York District, and accord-| support at a conference with him at the 
ingly tender to you herewith my resigna-| White House on Oct. 8 for the construc- | 


tion. I will always be appreciative of the 
privilege of having served during your ad- 
ministration. Respectfully yours, Benja- 
imn M. Day.” 

“My dear Capt. Day: I have been hold- 


ing up your letter of resignation as I was Landowners’ Association, said he assured | 


in hopes it might be withdrawn. I learn 
from Mr. Hilles, h6wever, that you wish 


to have it accepted so I cannot do other’ Congress would authorize its construction. | 


than to comply with your wish. I take 
this occasion to express my appreciation 


given during the past years. Yours faith- 
fully, HERBERT HOOVER.” 


Navy Awards Contraet 


For 16 Bombing Planes | 


The Navy Department has awarded a 
contract to the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore, Md., for 16 bombing planes, 
BM-2 type, and spare parts for $534,662 
These planes are a modification of the 
BM-1 planes which are now being built 
by the Martin Company.—Issued by the 


| Department of the Navy. 


In Seaway Plan 


Power Authority Says State 
Rights Must Be Fixed if 
Negotiations Are to Begin 


With Canada 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and the construction of suitable lake har- 
bors and terminals. 

The following additional information 
was secured from the files of the Depart- 
ment: 

Under the treaty concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain in 1781, 
the United States was given perpetual 
free navigation rights in the Canadian 
part of the St. Lawrence River. Geo- 
graphically, a Jine passing through: the 
middle of Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie and 
Ontario, thence down the middle of the 


St. Lawrence River to Cornwall, Ontario, 

on the north side and St. Regis, New York, 

on the south side—a distance of 1,144 

miles, forms part of "the international 

boundary of the United States. \ 
Canals In Canada 


From this point to the Atlantic Ocean, 
a stretch of 1,074 miles, the river is wholly 
Canadian. Canals have been constructed 
and are in operation on Canadian terri- 
tory providing a depth of 14 feet of water. 
These canals are used where rapids and 
shoals prevent river naviagtion, thus en- 
abling vessels of light draft to proceed 
inland as far as Chicago, Duluth, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

Throughout the course of the St. Law- 
rence River from where the 45th parallel 
strikes the river at St. Regis, N. Y., to the 
Atlanti> Ocean, the rights of navigation 
in the river, under the treaty of 1781, are; 
shared on equal terms by the United States 
and Canada. The waterway, therefore, is| 
international in character. 

The project of developing a deep water- 
way from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes has been discussed on both sides) 
of the international boundary for nearly 
a century but the present movement} 
really had its beginning shortly after the 
end of the World War. Under an arrange- 
ment in 1919 between the United States 
and Canada, the International Joint Com- 
mission, a body set up to settle boundary 
questions between the two nations, made 
an investigation of the possibilities of im- 
proving the St. Lawrence River between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario. In its report | 
to the two governments made early in| 
1922 the Commission endorsed the plan | 
for improvement of the river and recom-| 
mended that before the project should 
actually be undertaken the engineering | 
features should receive the complete study 
that its magnitude and importance de- 
manded. 


Commissions Named 

In 1924 both the United States and Can- | 
ada each appointed national commissions | 
to investigate the feasibility of 
Lawrence waterways project. The Ameri- 


can Commission was called the St. Law- | 


rence Commission and President Coolidge 


southern | appointed Herbert Hoover, then Secretary | 


of Commerce, as its chairman. At the 
same time a Joint Board of Engineers, 
| consisting of three Americans and three 
Canadians was set up to consider the en- 
| gineering problems of the project. 
| The St. Lawrence Commission submitted 
its report to President Coolidge late in 
| 1926. Its conclusions were as follows: 
First, that the construction of the ship- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea is 
imperative both for the relief and for the 
future development of a vast area of the 
interior of the continent. 


River Route Favored 
Second, that the shipway should be con- 


structed on the St. Lawrence route pro- | 


vided suitakle agreement can be made for 
its joint undertaking with the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Third, that the development 6f the 
power resources of the St. Lawrence 
should be undertaken by appropriate 
agencies. 

Fourth, that negotiations should be en- 
tered into with Canada in an endeavor to 
arrive at agreement upon these subjects. 
In such negotiations the United States 
should recognize the proper relations of 
the State of New York to the power de- 
| velopment in the International Section. 

At the same time the report of the Joint 
Board of Engineers was submitted. The 
Board agreed as to the engineering feasi- 
bility of the project, but there was a di- 
vergence of opinion as to the plan of im- 
provement for the International Rapids 
section of the river, the Americans favor- 


ing one method ad the Canadians an- | 


other, 
| Further Studies 


During the following Spring in 1927, 
the Department of State here transmitted 
the conclusions of the St. Lawrence Com- 


to enter into negotiations for the devel- 
opment of the project. The Dominion 
government, however, asked a postpone- 
ment of further discussion until further 
studies of the engineers’ report could be 
made. 

The views of the Canadian 
ment were transmitted to the United 
States Government early in 1928. These 
views were to the effect that Canada 
felt that two related problems should be 
disposed of before the negotiations be- 
tween the two countries should proceed. 
One concerned the relative water’ power 


Govern- 


of the Canadian provinces. The other 
problem related to the difference of opin- 
ion between the American and Canadian 
engineers as to how the _ International 
Rapids section should be improved. 

With these issues settled Canada ex- 


President Asked to Aid 


Columbia River Project | 


Rufus Woods, of Wenatchee, Wash., 
president of the Columbia River Develop- 
ment League, sought President Hoover's 


tion of the proposed Grand Coulee Dam 
and irrigation project in the Columbia 
River Valley 


After the conference, Mr. Woods, who is | 


‘representative of the Columbia Basin 


the President that the project would pay 
for itself and expressed the hope that 


Mr. Woods said that development of 


€ é primary power alone at the projected dam, | 
for the devoted public service you have estimated to have twice the capacity of | 


Boulder Dam, would pay the cost 
Grand Coulee Dam. 


of 





Governor of Philippines 
Plans Leave of Absence 


The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has received a cable- 
gram from Governor General Dwight 
Davis, of the Philippines, which announces 
his intention of taking a leave of absence 
and setting the tentative date of his de- 
parture as Nov, 21.—I/ssued by the Depart- 
ment of War. 


| 


the St.| 


F. | 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF PORT OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
to 5,000. There are 440 such systems in- 
cluded in the survey. The median salary 
for elementary teachers here is $1,162 and 
for high school teacher $1,547. 
Distinction in Grades 


A significant fact in addition to the 
progressive increase in salaries according 
to the size of the cities is that school sys- 
tems make a distinction between salaries 
for high school teachers and those for 
elementary teachers. There is a move- 
}ment in some cities to put all teachers at 
| the start on a single salary basis and thus 
|do away with the discrimination against 
a teacher because she happens to be 
teaching in the grades rather than in 
high school. 


The importance of each teacher’s par- 
ticular work in the educational training 
of the child cannot, according to sup- 
porters of this movement, be regarded 
more or less important than that of an- 
| other teacher, higher or lower in her level 
‘of training the child. 

The city systems in New York State pay 
the highest salaries in the United States. 
|The median salary for the elementary 
jteacher in cities of more than 100,000 
|population here is $2,652 and that for 
|high school teacher is $3,435. Illinois 
cities of the same size pay their ele- 
mentary teacher a median salary of $2,- 
516, and for high school teacher they 
;exceed New York cities of this size, by 
paying them a median salary of $3,441. 


tae IR. SARL 








UFFALO harbor is described in “The 
Port of Buffalo, Lake Series No. 1,” 
prepared by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors in cooperation with 
the United States Shipping Board, is lo- 
cated on the eastern end of Lake Erie, 
south of the head of Niagara River; the 
port consists of an outer harbor formed 
by a breakwater system in Lake Erie and 
an inner harbor comprising the Buffalo 
River, the city ship canal and various 
basins and slips. The outer harbor is 
under improvement by the United 
States while the inner harbor is im- 
proved and maintained by the City of 
Buffalo. The outer harbor is entered 
through channels at the north and south 
ends, and has a depth of 20 and 21 feet. 
The entrance into Buffalo River is pro- 
tected by piers on each side and has 


been improved for about 5'2 miles. 
Evans Slip is a channel on the north 
of the river entrance channel; Ohio 
Basin is an artificial waterway connected 
with the river by a channel. The city 
ship canal is an artificial waterway ex- 
tending south from the basin at the en- 
trance channel in a straight line 2% 
miles to the Lehigh Valley Basins, with 
which it communicates by a connecting 
channel. There are two Lehigh Valley 
Basins with 18 feet of water depth. 
Erie Basin is just north of the mouth of 
the river. There are 18 _ bridges 
over the navigable waters of the port, 
varying from 12 to 37 feet clearway 
above low water, all provided with draws. 
The total waterfrontage is about 37's 
miles, almost two-thirds of which is de- 
veloped; much frontage owned by the 


a States and the State of New 
York is made up of towpaths along , 
Black Rock and old Erie Barge Canals. | be Whocman Levees s 
Erie Basin has been improved by the | , Cities “i's _ vor 2 weeae 
State as a barge beans sin pay eir teachers of elementary 
pier is wuippea Site mana tiie | schools the third highest median salary. 
devices while both piers have freight |1t Stands at $2,300. The median salary 
—e oo The City of Buffalo | $2,619." school teachers in Wisconsin is 
as built two piers without sheds and | °°": 
two slips in the outer harbor. The | ane — en Range the size 
control of the port is in the hands of a , t = © et ter the the salary level. 
city council, with administration dele- \ ie as ler th gh ” — as a whole, 
gated to the Department of Public | So noma aa spt — e less income the 
Works. There are facilities for coal | tat se ao eee in Nee 
and oil bunkering, and electric current \s000, Ph ed Pa ” o- yd bee 
is available. The air view of the port, |. di Pp i. a si ast ny 
taken by the Army Air Service and used |< aa tee eS Sis), one ee 
as an illustration of the report on “The The teachers $1,861. 
a of mee ana shows the greater part best paid 50 an aad ole ee 
of the rr ¢ i r har Seales 

She outer and inner harbor. salaries equal to or exceeding the “median” 
| Salary and the poorest paid 50 per cent 
j of a group receive salaries equal to or 
|less than the “median.” 


| 
be made. This is a stretch of 48 miles 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to the Interna-| 
tional Boundary. The river, from Lake 
Ontario to Ogdenburg, a distance of 67 
miles, is practically level and therefore 


pressed herself as being ready to cooperate 
with the United States on a deep water- 
way project provided a plan could be 
devised which would net deveiop Can- 
ada’s share of hydroelectric power in ad- 


Grand Jury Refused 
Records of the House 








M. Procter of the Supreme Court of the 


}vance of the growth of her market to) it offers no possibilities for waterpower. On the ground that the rules of the | District of Columbia. Judge Proctor took 

absorb it, and provided the Dominion! Below Ogdensburg the river begins to drop | House of Representatives prohibit him under advisement the matter of whether 

Government was not required to under-| sharply and in this section, for a distance | {"0™ Surrendering its records for any pur- | the Clerk of the House could be compelled 
take heavy financial burdens for the’ cf 48 miles, there are hydroelectric poten- pose | without specific authorization, the | to produce the original reports. 

project. tialities estimated at 2,000,000 horsepower. | Clerk of the House, William Tyler Page, At the court hearing, Mr. Page explained 

Work in Rapids Section | This waterpower belongs equally to the declined on Oct. 8, to present to the grand that his refusal was based on a resolu- 

lUnited States and Canada. As the sec- | UY of the District of Columbia the orig-| tion passed by the House forbidding the 

In reply the United States suggested tion lies wholly within the State of New| inal reports made by Bishop James Can-| taking of any records from its files even 

that negotiations for a treaty might g0\ york on one side and the Province of | 0M Jr. and Miss Ada Burroughs showing |in response to a subpoena duces tecum. 


| the expenditures of contributions made to 
the Anti-Smith Democratic Committee 


ahead concurrently with the settlement of 
the questions at issue. But Canada only 
recently has indicated that she was ready 
to enter into the negotiations. 

| The treaty to be negotiated between 
the United States and Canada will in- 
volve the terms under which the improve- 
ments in the so-called ‘International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrefice are to 


Specific authorization would be necessary, 
he said, and this can not be obtained 
|now since the House is not in session, 


Ontaria on the other, New York claims 
ownership of the American half of the}; 192 
power and Ontario the Canadian half. | in 8. 

The time required to complete the en-| Mr. Page's refusal to bring before the, “No matter how much personally I might 
tire St. Lawrence Waterway project has| grand jury the records desired in the in-|be willing, I feel I am not at liberty to 
been estimated at from 8 to 10 years but | vestigation of charges against Bishop Can-| bring the papers to the court,” the Clerk 
the engineers have said that it could be|non and Miss Burroughs of alleged viola-| told Judge Proctor. mstances were cited 
completed in much less time if the ap-/| tion of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act | to the court in which similar requests had 
propriations were forthcoming promptly./ was certified by the jury to Judge James | been refused. 








| 


| 
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emember ‘way back 





—WHEN BATHING SUITS WERE SHOCK-PROOF? 





provements. New standards of stock 
selection and the grading of bacon 
meats for uniform leanness have been 
established. Today curing ingredients 
are prepared under highly scientific 
formula and accuracy. Curing the meat 
in its own juice instead of water-mixed 
brine is in wider effect and perfected to 
higher degree. Time and temperature 
of cure and smoke are under fixed, 
laboratory-determined control. Result: 
Firmer texture, finer flavor—and both 
so marvelously uniform that within one 
year Armour’s “Fixed Flavor” Star 
Bacon has become probably the most 
talked-of and most increasingly de- 
manded product of its kind in the 
world. It reaches heights of tastiness 
and quality never even considered 
possible in the days of old-fashioned 
bathing. 


* 


attractive in appearance. New curing 
processes were evolved. Armour’s Star 
Bacon was the outcome. From largely 
a breakfast standby, it grew also into 
a favorite sandwich, fancy luncheon 
and smart supper dish. Its sales in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 


A quarter-century ago, when con- 
cealment and not revealment domin- 
ated bathing-suit designs, bacon was 
a “poor man’s dish.” In the less cul- 
tured circles it was called “sow belly.” 
Because its market was not especially 
profitable, it occupied a low station in 
the packing industry. Little concern or 
study was given to its preparation and 
handling. Forefather methods of cur- 
ing still prevailed. “Pickled” in huge 
vats, in a solution of salt, sugar, salt- 
peter and water, it was usually a soggy, 
moisture-laden product; and even with 
long, hot smoking it was difficult to 
firm up the meat to an appetizing 
degree. 


An ordinary enterprise might have 
been satisfied with such progress. But 
not Armour! “Make it better” is the re- 
lentless Armour policy. That’s what 
Armour did with Armour’s Star Bacon. 
Preparing and selling it in thin, uni- 
form slices that bring out the best 
flavor and save time in cooking, was 
one of the further steps forward. Pack- 
ing it in window-top cartons and Cello- 
phane wrappings#-to identify, display 
and protect it—was another. 


| ” 


With the dawn of scientific research 
in meat packing, Armour set out to 
popularize bacon by developing its rich 
latent possibilities—making it firmer, 
less salty, milder-flavored and more 


Finally from Armour’s half-century 
of experience and indefatigable quests 


| 
and experiments came still greater im- * +. 








THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. a 
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BETTER VALUES 10 CUSIOMERS 
BETTER MARKETS FOR PRODUCERS 
BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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World Conference Cultural Interch 
To Promote Pan American Unity 


On Silver Sought 
To Restore Trade 


Senator Pittman in Radio 
Address Says Bimetallism 


Would Reclaim Lost Ex- 
port Markets 

















‘Schola 


| 
| 
| 
jca 
| mented by such a cultural interchange 4s 


| would result from an international ex- 
change of professors and students, Theo-| because of a misunderstanding of this 
dore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico, |country—is a term of opprobium in prac- 
The United States lost its European | told delegates to the Pan American Com- | tically every Latin American republic. 


markets because it hoarded gold and/| mercial Conference in an address delivered | 


erected tariff walls, it lost its oriental! Oct. 8. The speech follows in full text: 


markets because it insisted upon staying 
on the gold standard and its monetary 
policy may isolate it from world trade, 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), 6f Nevada, said | 
in a radio address Oct. 7. 


bilizing bimetallism. His address, broad- 
cast over the network of the National | 
Broadcasting Company, follows in full) 
text: 
Never again can there be a full measure | 
of prosperity in the United States until | 
we recover and develop our foreign mar- | 
kets for our surplus production. p 
puerile and inane plans for the reduction 
of our production to the demand for do- | 
mestic consumption could not possibly re- | 
sult in prosperity. Such a consummation, | 
if possible, would disorganize all industry, | 
entail great loss of capital, depreciate the 
value of property, perpetuate unemploy- | 
ment, and reduce the revenues of our} 
Government to the point where it would | 
be unable to perform the functions of a) 
great and progressive nation. 


Says Markets Are Lost 


The advocates of these reactionary and | 
defeatist plans defend such policy with | 
the argument that only a small part of | 
our production is exported. They seem} 
blind to the fact that such exportable | 
production constitutes the profit of ex- 
porting industries and was the source of | 
the flow of the gold to our country, which | 
has enabled our people to progress beyond 
those of any other nation. The exporta-| 
tion of cotton, wheat, tobacco, copper, au- 
tomobiles and steel alone brought within | 
our borders annually new wealth that has | 


enabled our citizens to enjoy the highest | 
standards of living. 


These great industries are no longer en-| 
riching our country. We have lost our} 
foreign markets. The gold stream has | 
béen dried up, the farmer is bankrupt, the | 
miner is impoverished. They can not buy 
automobiles, radios and other manufac-| 
tured products, so the manufacturer has 
lost not only his foreign but his domestic | 
markets. This has resulted in reduced | 
plant output and proportionate reduced | 
employment, wage cutting and other acts) 
destructive of the purchasing power of the} 
Wage earner. The reduction of the pur-| 
chasing power of the wage earner vitally | 
affects all industries and is a destructive 
blow to our domestic market. 


What are the causes for the loss of our 
foreign markets? Let us first consider 
our trade with Europe. | 

European statesmen contend that the 
United States and France’ cornered and} 
hoarded three-fourths of the gold of the| 
world and thus made it impossible for the} 
gold standard countries to pay their debts | 
or move trade and commerce. They fur-| 
ther Geclare that the United States and 
France at the same time erected tariff | 
walls to prevent the debtor governmertts | 
from paying their debts with products. 


Retaliation Hurts Trade 


Substantially all of the governments of 
Europe, except Great Britain, in retali- 
ation and for the purpose, of retaining the | 
domestic markets for their own products, | 
erected tariff walls. This action was not 
helpful apparently to European nations | 
but it undoubtedly restricted trade and 
commerce, and, particularly, the trade and 
commerce of the United States. 

The result of these actions was the bank- 
ruptcy of Europe and the loss to us of| 
that market for our surplus products. It 





Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


address you here today, for I believe that 
this conference is most significant. It is 


better things for all of our countries. 


It is a curious and tragic fact, that the} be complements and supplements of the 
progress of man has been more damaged/endeavors of one another, rather than 


and hindered by man, than by anything 
else. Natural phenomena, earthquakes, 
droughts, hurricanes, etc., have never 


taken the toll of human life that has been | yast majority of instances we will con- 


taken by wars. 


ultimately as disastrous to the victors in 
any dispute as to the vanquished. 


past almost invariably, and in the present |eyer greater measure, to manufacturing. 
|in far too many instances, nations have/The Latin American countrie 
| looked on one another as bitter rivals who | 


must be exterminated or crippled, rather 
than as partners in the march of man 
towards a higher civilization. 


stic Exchange Suggested by Theodore} 


Rowsevelt at Trade Conference 





Cooperation between the two Americas, poon the United States in the bitterest of 
n not depend solely on the exchange/| fashion; to accuse us of being a culture- 
|of material commodities but must be ce-|less nation of money grabbers. Today the 


It is a|one of us. 
great privilege for me to be permitted to| prosper unless by the prosperity of all 


| unquestionably a step along the road of | be of lasting or permanent value. Further- | text: 
The solution, according to the Senator,| progress which will spell in the future} more, we of this hemisphere are consti- | 
is a world conference adopting and sta- | 


|ceasing chronicle of ambitions, jealousies | st 
|/and misunderstandings, which have been | ¢ 





ange Proposed — 


Cotton Ginnings 
Decrease From 


Figure in 1930 Resolu 





Number of Bales Ginned to) 
Oct. 1 Nearly a Million 
Less Than Last Year, Says 
Census Bureau 


vidual action by the several governments. 
The resolution follows in full text: 

The Fourth Pen American Commercial 
Conference Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the governments of 
the American countries the establishment 
of free ports in accordance with the necessi- 
ties of each one of them. 

2. To accept the offer of the Government 
of Costa Rica in the sense that a free port 
be established at Puerto Limon. 


Resolution Dealing 
With Communications 


term “Yankee’—partly because of the ac- 
tions of some of our people and partly 


| 
| 
| 





The number of bales of cotton ginned | 
from the current crop, prior to Oct. 1, was | 
900,000 bales Jess than the total ginned at | 
the same time last year, according to the | 
report on cotton ginning issued Oct. 8 by | 
of us. No association which does not| the Bureau of the Census, Department of | 
bring benefit to all of the associates can| Commerce. The statement follows in full 

, 


All this must be changed. All this is 
|rank folly from the standpoint of every 
We none of us ultimately will 





| 


_ 


| Number of running bales of cotton (count- 
tuted so by nature that we can properly | ing round as half bales and excluding linters) 

| ginned from the growth of 1931 prior to Oct. 
| 1, 1931, and comparative statistics to the cor- 
| responding date in 1930 and 1929. 


ican communications presented by Group 
I and adopted unanimously by the Con- 
ference follows in full text: 

The Fourth Pan American Commercial 














rivals and antagonists. | 1931 1930 1929 | Conference resolves: 
On the material side, for example, an plabama Ne 529,079 582,618 578,128 | . 3 i sis ‘oauiianuel al 
i rizona . . 13,500 18,439 1. To recommen o/ cou 
economic survey will show that in the| (ivansas 268,764 264,238 539,038 America the establishment of direct | land 
. | California 27,853 15,432 13,524; lines with adjacent countries so 
i var, | ribute to each other’s growth. Our prod-| Florida .. 32,853 40,296 24:868| principal centers of population will be in 
The history of mankind is a never-| ucts from the United States, in most in- Georgia . 649.627 942.171 $78,239 | direct communication. = ae 
ances, do not c : i oulsiana . 095 63! 542,428 2. To recommen o ose cou Ss 
h2 Latin oe eee and your | Mississippt 358,513 532,096 908,361! establishment of submarine cables when 
~ oa Missouri 32,531 52,909 23,073 possible and of ragio stations which will 
ie tis | products are needed by us. Our country! New Mexico ...... 5,568 16,950 8,381| put them in direct contact with every other 
n the | is becoming, as the years pass, devoted in| North Carolina ... 215,733 198,464 50,189 country of the continent. 
Oklahoma ........ 280,613 276,641 255,092; 3. That, in order that international com- 
s, th h South Carolina ... 370,734 377,411 162,599| munications may be as rapid and economi- 
my ough | Tennessee ........ 48.379 87,355 71,476| cal as possible. the American nations be 
there are many and great manufacturing] Texas ........ «+++ 2,269,319 2,584,682 2,128,587| requested to adopt legislative measures re- 
interests, are predominantly agricultural,| Virginia .......... 6,234 7,896 344| quiring or permitting the various electrical 
or producers. of raw material. We of this} 4! other States .. * 634 1,597 499! communications enterprises to combine their 
hemisphere need one another. So much| ee services among themselves and with the 


If we of this world are ever to attain 
must be stamped out. 


Sees Opportunity 


In Western Hemisphere 


We of this hemisphere are in an ex- 
ceptionally favorable position to make a 
real advance in this work. Europe, Africa 
or Asia, are divided by language, race, and 
customs, into numerous different sharply 
separated communities. Here we have, to 


all intents and purposes, only two great | Communications Aid 


cultures, the Latin and the Anglo Saxon. 
By the use of two languages, Spanish 


vast majority of these two continents and 
be understood with the notable exception 


of Haiti and the great Republic of Brazil. 


Furthermore, we are a hemisphere of Re- 
publics. 
vorable 


are distinct and separate with clearly de- | 
fined individualities, we have more in| 
common than either hemisphere has ever | 
had since civilization dawned. 

In spite of this we have accomplished 
but little; indeed, until recent years we 
attempted but little, and the contacts 
between these republics were faulty. In- 
deed, we have done worse than nothing, 
for we have allowed mistrust and dislike 
to grow up in many places. Nations both 
in North and South America have quar- 
reled and fought with their neighbors. 
Foolish rivalries have worekd to the detri- | 
ment of all. In both North and South 
America tariffs have been used at times 
not as a sound measure for protection 
but as instruments of political oppor- 
tunism. We are all to blame for this. The 
United States has often appeared un- 
sympathetic and dictatorial. While this 
has not applied as a rule to governmental 
action, it has been common among indi- 
viduals, who, as guests within tHe boun- 
daries of some sister republic, should at 
least Nave practiced the courtesy that 
should be the duty of all guests. There 
has been far too great a tendency on the 
part of people to assume the attitude of 
mind that our customs, our ways of doing 
things, were right, merely because they 


were ours, and that every other people’s 
were wrong, or at least fooilsh, because | 
they were different. Naturally, such ac- 


tion has led 
dislike. 


On the other hand, Latin Americans | 


to misunderstanding and 


|the goals possible, this attitude of mind) 


| 


| 


|respect and admiration for the fine char-| 


}and English, a man can travel over the | 


There could not be a more fa- | 
setting. Though the _ various 


|countries from Canada to the Argentine | fends. 


| from any man north or south, for we all 


| thing should apply w 





are not entirely free from blame, either. 


par 
since I grew up; and my boys are learn- 


will be long, if ever, before we regain| They have looked with distrust on one | 


much of such markets. 

Our natural foreig nmarkets are on 
the North American continent and in the | 
Orient. China has an area almost as| 


large as the United States and Mexico} 


combined. It has a population of 400,000,-| trating the attitude of mind of our entire | North, and vice versa, students going from 
They have not hesitated to lam- | 4! 


000 of industrious, peaceful people, who | 
like us, who were rapidly learning to use | 
our products, and who desire to buy | 
from us. | 

Prior to two years ago the Chinese | 
bought from us a subtgantial quantity of | 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, fruits, meats and} 
manufactured articles. That trade was 
growing. Now it has practically vanished. 
Why? Some who are ignorant of the sit- | 
uation say it is because the people of 
China have been impoverished by wars, 
famine and floods. Famine and floods, it 
is true, come periodically and have devas- | 
tating effects. Those affected, however, | 
by such catastrophes are few indeed by | 
comparison with the vast population of | 
China. The so-called wars may be likened 
to our Indian wars. The war is a war| 
against bandits in remote sections of | 
China and is restricted to an area which | 
has the same relation to China that the | 
States of Nevada, Utah and Ydaho have 
to the United States. There are rarely| 
ever over 300,000 men on both sides, out | 
of China’s 400,000,000 people, engaged in 
such wars. 


Chinese Cities Prosper 





I have just made an extensive survey | 
of conditions in China by direction of a} 
resolution of the United States Senate. I} 
found Shanghai, Hong Kong, Tientsin, in| 
fact all the great cities of China, pros- | 
perous. I saw plenty of money, silver! 
money, because that is all they have. | 


Most transactions are done on a cash | 


basis or upon a system equivalent to a 
cash basis. I heard nothing of unem- 


ployment or of poverty in these cities. | 
So such are not the causes for the loss} 


of our export markets in China. 
What then is the cause? It is the dif- 


ference in the value that we place upon | 


our gold standard money and on their 
silver standard money. The Chinese 
accept their own silver dollar in payment 
for their wages and products at its face 
value. We will accept such Chinese silver 
dollar at its intrinsic value only; that is, 
the value of the silver contents of the 
dollar at the world’s market price for 
silver. 

We value the Chinese silver dollar in 
payment for our exports, at present when 
silver is 28 cents an ounce, at only 22 
cents in our money. 
our goods exported to China payable in 
our money. The Chinese to buy our goods 
must first exchange their money for our 
money, because our goods are paid for 
in our money. By reason of the low price 
of silver the Chinese have to exchange at 
present four and one-half of their dollars 
for one dollar of our money. 

Only two years ago when silver was at 
the normal price of around 65 cents an 
ounce—I say normal because it had ranged 


there for many years—the Chinese were! 


required to exchange only two of their 
dollars for one of ours. They say we have 
increased the price on our products to 
them two and one-half times in two years, 
They won't stand the rise. They are buy- 
ing from us only those things which ne- 
cessity requires. They will soon cease to 
buy any of our products. They can not 
be blamed for they can not afford to pur- 
chase our exports. 

Even now most of the buying they do 


We fix our price on | 


another. They have thought of the | 
United States as a soulless money-making 
machine. They have judged the whole 


by a part, taking the actions of an occa- | 


sional visiting North American as _illus- 


nation. 


is at home. Not being able to purchase 


from gold standard countries like ours, | Porto Ricans are of § 


they are preparing to supply all of their 
own needs. Thousands of additional acres 


} 
| 


| 


of wheat, cotton and tobacco are being | 


planted in China, and gold 
in to build flour mills and factories. 
accounts for the prosperity 
cities of China. 
Supply Own Needs 

These same conditions apply to a great 
extent to our exports to all silver money 
using countries. These countries, whether 
nominally on the gold standard, won't be 
there long, constitute 90 per cent of the 
nations of the world and over 
its population. 


This 


Our difficulties have been greatly en- | 


hanced by Great Britain, India and other 
countries going off the gold standard. The 


British pound sterling since such action | 


was taken has depreciated in value, so 


|that the Chinese and other silver money 
to exchange | 
less of their money for a pound sterling | 
than they were required to part with be-| 


using people are required 


fore its depreciation in value. By rea- 
son of such depreciation Chinese and other 
silver using peoples may buy products 
in Great Britain now for a fourth less 
than they can buy 
from the United States. As the pound 
sterling falls in value these silver money 
using people can buy in Great Britain, 


half of | 


the same products | 


is flowing | 


in the big} 





and in other countries whose money has | 
been depreciated by going off the gold 


standard, proportionately more for their 
money. 

Let me quote from a recent article by 
the great British economist, John May- 
nard Keynes. In discussing the advan- 
tages that will accrue to Great Britain 


ard, he says: 


of gold.” 


Competitive Disadvantage 


After showing that the tormer competi- | and the north of Ireland. Flowing in the 
tion between gold standard countries was veins of most of you is Gothic blood, Cel- 
of com-!tic, Iberian and Latin. 
modity prices, and sometimes below the| Lazo, comes of Spanish American stock, 


carried on through reduction 


peint of cost, he then declares: 


socn as the gold exchange is ruptured the| challenge anyone to find any fundamen- 
problem is solved: For appreciation of | tal difference between the two of us. 


French and American money in terms of 


the money of other countries makes it|gentine whom I met last Spring were a 


impossible for French and American ex- 
| porters to sell their goods, thus 
the competitive disadvantage will. be con- 
centrated on those few countries which 
remain on the gold standard. 
will fall the curse of Midas.” 
| the British economist. 


On these 
So spoke 


Great Britain is depreciating the stand- 
ard of value of her money nearer to the 
standard of value of silver money as fixed 
by gold standard governments for 
change purposes. This obviously gives 
Great Britain an advantage over us in 
| trade with China and other silver money 
| standard countries. We can 


ex- 


not afford 


jin gxisting conditions to go off the gold| them, anxious to obtain and profit by 


| standard. We cannot afford now to de- 
| 6 


7s 


[Continued on Page Column 7.) 


| by reason of abandoning the gold stand- | sitting here today belongs to a single race. | 
“In many lines of trade, the | We are all mixtures of a multitude of dif- 
British manufacturer today must be the | ferent stocks. They speak of me, as rep- 
cheapest producer in the world in terms | resenting the Anglo Saxons. 
Oo 


United States ..*5,408,307 *6,303,895 *5,903,265| systems operated by the governments; and 
: 4. That inasmuch as interefefence be- 
tween radio stations are a serious obstacle 
to the development of international com- 
munications, it is recommended that the 
countries of America enter into agreements 
to regulate such — 


for the purely material side. 

But no one, or no nation, can build en- ee ee os o e _ crop - o 

.| ginne prior to ug. whic was counte a 

ere oe ee ne mate | the supply for the season of 1930-31, com- | 

fee , ‘ rstand-| pared with 78,188 and 86,974 bales of the crops | 
ing, sympathy and affection between the} 


' of 1930 and 1929. 
vari us peoples. We must have a mutual! ‘The statistics 





in this report include | 
eristi | 181,966 round bales for 1931; 194,820 for | 
8 tg tural aspects of. each| 1939: and 169,337 for 1929. ‘Included in 


The real bonds between nations | 7 - 
are groups of citizens with intimate friends Sevotion Or 1881. oa5° Po ‘eer ead | 


and acquaintances within the borders of | > 
i 3,363 for 1929. | 
a | "Phe statistics for 1931 in this report are | 
subject to revision when checked against | 
é 4 the individual returns of the ginners be- | 
In Closer Relations {ing transmitted by mail. The corrected | 
I studied Latin American history and | statistics of the quantity of cotton ees | 
development; I read books on the Ger-ltoe ee Pree ee a Se Se 


ernments and the various republics, but on 
I never understood them or had any real 
feeling for them until I numbered their 
citizens among my close and most valued 
In that I am no wise different 


1. To recommend to the countries of the 
continent the modernization of their sys- 
tems of communication in order to obtain 
the greatest speed and economy of serv- 
ice. 

2. That as the personnel entrusted with 
the operation of electrical communigation 
systems is a fundamental element, ‘it is 
recommended that such personnel be se- 
lected on the basis of aptitude and effici- 
ency and that its remuneration be ade- 
quate. 

3. That, inasmuch as to obtain good serv- 
ice it is indispensable that all and each one 
of the systems be constantly in good con- 
dition and operated by capable and efficient 


Consumption in August 


Cotton consumed during the month of 
August, 1931, amounted to 425,819 bales. 


Plan to Settle Radio 
Saas oo bua 4. ton EE tas on | ‘ ‘ ° 
Anti-trust Suit Fails 





of us think in terms of our personal con- 
tacts, and our personal experiences. We| 
must therefore build this personal side. 
The times are fighting in our favor. 
Thirty years ago a trip to Brazil was an 


in public storage and at compresses 4,- 
426,154 bales. The number of active con- 
suming cotton spindles for the month was 
25,622,526. The total imports for the 
chain ard month of August, 1931,-were 17,236 bales 
undertaking. Now it is a matter of only|and the coun of domestic cotton, ex- 
a ae we oe jrplanes, ca- | cluding linters, were 211,030 bales. | ~ On Patent Contracts Case, | 
Ss, . av eliminate stances. | j . e * 
Goods, people, thought, are transmitted | The preliminary estimate of the world’s 


meith idity | production of commercial cotton, exclu- Says Attorney General 
ith rapidity and ease from one end of| sive of linters, grown in 1930, as compiled nite 
the hemisphere to the other. The fact|from various sources, is 25,825,000 bales, {Continued from Page 1.] 
that news is transmitted now so rapidly | ¢cunting American in running bales and| were ready to change them so as to make 
and widely helps greatly. It is much| foreign in bales of 478 pounds lint, while | them unobjectionable in the view of the 
casiel to understand another's attitude if| the consumption of cotton (exclusive of| Department. It also appeared ‘that the 
you knoW his troubles. For instance, a|jinters in the United States) for the year| principal defendants would, in addition, 
man may answer you briskly and you may| ending July 31, 1930, was approximately | consider favorably creating an open pat- 
take offense; if, however, you know that | 924,946,000 bales. The total number of |ent pool, whereby the use of their patents 
that morning he has had a disagreement | spinning cotton spindles, both active and | in the radio and certain allied fields would 
with his wife, you are more than apt to| idle, is about 164,000,000. be open to the public generally upon fair 
say: “I have been there, too, I know how and reasonable terms to be fixed by in- 
you feel,” and overlook any seeming dis- dependent trustees. 


courtesy. What holds true with men Texas Cotton Plan Pool Believed Advantageous 


holds true with nations. Insensibly this , 
will Such a pool would, in the opinion of the 
gets DS te eee ee a whee Endorsed for South peparteninl, if preeceret > of a 
one i i i i advatange to the public as opening 
see ee eae ie ae wan eee 2 the paeaits of the particular defendants 
thought a stranger is like all of Us when to general use and also as serving as the 
we get to know him. , beginning of an open patent pool into 
which all patents important in the radio 


_ Personally, I believe that all children i i 
in this country, who have opportunities nae toe cee ok keene oe 


to get a good education, should be taught 
the Spanish language. I think the same | re ee ee Neer ona 


lish in South Resta ro — the industry be largely relieved of in- 
Spanish when I was yc b ons terminable and expensive disputes over 
Big By Ro | patent rights. In the consideration of these | 
| matters the Department has kept in close 
touch with the representatives of the in- 
depen@ents in the radio industry and the 
creation of such a patent pool is one of 
the proposals advanced by them as a pos- 
sible solution. 7 
The creation of such a pool is a mat-| 
ter that requires careful consideration 
|both as to detail and as to its effect 
upon the industry in order to determine 
both its desirability and its practicability | 
/and there has been no definite commit-| 
ment as yet either by the Department or | 
by the defendants in regard to it. They 
have agree, however, that the creation 





Farm Board Member Sends 
Advice to Mississippi 


That control of cotton acreage in the 
southern States should be as nearly uni- 
form as possible and that “due considera- 
tion” be given to the “dominent position 
of Texas in cotton production” were two 
recommendations telegraphed to the Mis- 
: | sissippi House of Representatives Oct. 7 
‘ing the language while they are still in| by Carl Williams, member of the Federal 
school and in college. |Farm Board. 

I believe that there should be a con-| In his telegram, made public by the 
stant interchange between our educational | Board Oct. 8, Mr. Williams also warned 
institutions, professors from South Amer- jagainst adoption of any acreage control 
ica coming to deliver conferences in| measure so drastic as to disorganize pro- 

L |duction or the general business structure | 
countries to their neighbors. }in the South or unduly to encourage ex- 
e in Porto Rico are firm adherents| pansion of cotton acreage in other coun- 
of that ideal. The Porto Rican feels that| tries. The telegram follows in full text: 
he can aid greatly in this important work.| Thomas L. Bailey, Speaker, House of 
: panish blood, tradi- | Representatives, Jackson, Miss. 
tion and culture. They are proud of their| Regret impossible to come to Jackson 
or oe —_ ee to conserve and de-| pn haga pice but will gladly con- 
elt it. the same time, they are| fer with you then if still desired. Federal | a ider- 
citizens of the United States, in just the| Farm Board clearly recognizes necessity of stich a — eee | 
same fashion as the people of New York| of reduction in cotton acreage, improve- | tion and — ‘i aye Lge Pic lan 
or San Francisco. They can speak, there-|ment in character and staple of cotton | €®deavor = ee ale a P Pp 
fore, with authority, both to us, their | produced, restoration of soil fertility, and | emboaping ~ 
fellow citizens, of the United States and 








. | 





The resolution relating to inter-Amer-| 


No Agreement Yet Reached | 


Pan American Gro 
New Commiunication Facilities 





| 
| 
| 
} 








increase in yields per acre in order to} 
to their cultural and racial kinsmen in| reduce production costs. Board further | 
Latin America. 


recognizes that attainment of these ob-| 
jects is the definite responsibility of our | 


Mortality Rate for Week | 


Declines From Year Ago} 


Criticizes Efforts |southern people themselves. Board ex- ad wae 
Toward Isolati |ceedingly sympathetic all efforts this| Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 
Serer Sonrennen direction and will gladly cooperate to!a total population of 36,000,000 for the 


limit of its ability in this regard, sug-| week ended Oct. 3, indicate a mortality | 
gesting only that, since any attempt at/rate of 9.6 as against a. rate of 10.0 for} 
legislative control should be as nearly as| the corresponding week of last year. The| 
possible uniform throughout entire Cotton | highest rate (16.0) appears for San Diego, | 
Belt. due consideration be given to} Calif. and the lowest (3.8) for~ Flint, | 
dominant position of Texas in cotton pro- !Mich. The highest infant mortality rate | 
duction and that no plan should be| (138) appears for Memphis, Tenn., and} 
adopted of so drastic a character as to| Paterson, N. J., and the lowest for Cam-| 
disorganize southern production practices | bridge, Mass.; Camden, N. J.; Erie, Pa.;| 
and the whole business and financial| Long Beach, Calif.; New Haven, Conn. 


‘There are foolish people both north and | 
south, who urge isolation, with the state- 
ment that contact breaks down culture. | 
I have heard oraiors inveigh against con- | 
nections with other countries, on the basis | 
that those other countries would en-| 
deavor to impose their ideas and destroy | 
the native thought and __intellectuality. | 
That is all wrong. Any country which | 
would attempt to do anvthing of that sort 





would be do re ,|Structure of the South, or to interfere| Schenectady, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. | 
es Lacie tikemaie’ Sanu asa with foreign markets for American cot-.| Waterbury, Conn., and Yonkers, N. ¥.! 
economic or intellectual, is bound to|%m. or unduly encourage expansion of} which reported no infant mortality. | 
atrophy and wither. Things of the mind cotton acreage in foreign countries. Glad | The annual rate for 82 cities is 12.0 for | 
recognize no national boundaries. My\|t® have your your suggestions. the 40 weeks of 1931, and the same rate | 


(Signed) CARL WILLIAMS, ‘appears for the corresponding weeks of 


love for and reciati 1 ; 
appreciation of Shakespeare | Member, Federal Farm Board. 1930.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


or Walt Whitman has not been dimin- 
ished by my admiration for Cervantes or | 
Ruben Dario. Each nation should strive | 
to preserve and develop its own, to keep} 
and foster its personality, but at the} 
same time should welcome friendships 
and genius from wherever it hails. 

I have often heard long and impas- | 
sioned discussions on the subject of race. | 
They have amused me, for none of us| 


| 


Further Increase in Yield of Cotton 
Predicted in Forecast for October 





As a matter 

fact, I have hardly a drop of Anglo | 
; Saxon blood in me. My ancestors came | 
from Scotland, France, Holland, Germany 


Season Will Be 16,284,000 Bates | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





[Continued from Page 1.). ; 
per cent of normal, compared with 53.5| forecast at 190.5 pounds per acre, com- 
per cent on Oct. 1, 1930, and a 10-year} pared with 147.7 pounds in 1930 and a 10- 
average of 53.3 per cent. Yield per acre is! year average of 154.4 pounds. 


1931 acreage: Total abandonment after July 1 (preliminary), per cent, A; for harvest (pre- 
liminary), thousands of acres, B; Oct. 1 condition, per cent of 10-year average, 1920-29", C; 


My friend, Mr. | 








| south in this spirit—anxious to learn from 





*Prior to 1924 interpolated from Aug. 25 and Sept. 25 reports. 

+Allowances made for cross-State ginnings. 

Less than a 10-year average 

SIncluding Pima Egyptian long staple d¢otton, 32,000 acres and 15,000 bales. 
\)Not included in California figures nor in United States total. 


their heritage of culture, and happy on 
}our part to give them what we have that} 
imay be of benefit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Department of Agriculture Estimates That Production for | 


“But as| both of his parents being Guatemalan. I/| 1930, D; 1931, E. Yield per acre, pounds: 10-year average, 1920-29, F; 1930, G; indicated 
1931, H. Production (ginnings in thousands, 500-pound gross weight bales), 1930 crop7, I; 
1931 crop indicated by condition Oct. 1, K: 

| ; } A B Cc D E F G H I K 
Among the tennis players from the Ar-! virginia .............. 5 66 53 80 246 338 a7 2 mt 
North Carolina ....... 5 63 75 247 22 2 + 3 

couple of young fellows with English| South Carolina ....... a8 65 68 169 220 23 1,001 929 
| . p en iT ios ss hak abana 48 67 64 136 197 191 1,593 1,350 
|names. No one could have told them from| morida .. 31. 58 85 76 113 £200 143 50 36 
| their Spanish descended partners on the} Missouri |.....2.22222: 64 45 88 254 195 350 151 246 
team.—So the story runs. Tennessee 58 45 77 184 ia = a ae 
sag j , s i ‘ _| Alabama 55 60 68 151 187 1 1,473 385 | 
As IT ve - b hat all =a in this CON- | Mississippi 37 53 63 182 165 209 1464 1:740 | 
| tinent shou o is to make up our minds} yp ouisiana 54 48 69 160 162 212 715 850 | 
}to get to know one another. Let us look! Texas ......... 52 54 69 132 i14 154 4,038 5,100 | 
}at one another with friendly eyes, search- | Oklahoma 52 40 63 146 102 172 854 1.185 
|ing rather for fine characteristics than) ATkansas 57 34 80 169 «6107 = 231 e74 1,750 
|'for faults. W: | ll of us hur and New Mexico ...seeeees 78 85 87 $293 375 37 99 91) 
| for faults. e are all Of us Human, and) prizona ........eee0: 83 88 80 296 346 334 155 §123 
| Sanetons none of us perfect, but, by the| California ............ 2 82 92 82 306 468 416 264 174 
same token, with splendid characteristics | Other ......+.....+++5: : 52 83 192 173 241 7 7 
|as well as those that are not so fine. We - - eee. ane ce eee at 
: . tates total.. 1.5 40,889 5 : 6 154.4 147.7 190.5 13,932 16,284 
|wish to approach our friends of the ponies Soe ™ a ae a a 3 s : s o 9 te oe 45 32 








——— 


up Advises. 





tions Also Adopted on Development of | 
| Rail and Highway Connections 





{Continued from Page 3.] 


personnel which can be obtained only 
through a permanent system of inspection, 
it is recommended that the governments 
establish and maintain said service in a 
manner that will produce the most effec- 
tive results possible; and 

4. To call the attention of private en- 
terprises and governments which control 
electrical communications, to the advan- 
tages derived from illustrated advertising 
on the cost and benefits obtained from the 
utilization of the various services which 
they have established. 


TII. 

1. That the private enterprises and gov- 
ernments wh control systems of com- 
munications in each country, regulate the 
use of such services so as to distribute 
them in order to make as uniform as pos- 
sible the operation of the lines and thereby 
be enabled to establish special services at 
reduced fees, such as.at night, at week- , 
ends,‘ etc. 

2. To recommend to the countries of the 
continent the adoption of messages with 
standard text with a view to simplifying 
their transmissiop, applying to them spe- 
cially reduced rates which will permit of 
a wide use on the part of the public; 

3. To suggest to the private’ enterprises 
and governments which control electrical 
communications systems in the several 
countries, the desirability of undertaking an 
intensive propaganda among the public to 
illustrate the most convenient form of 
drafting messages, 


| Railroad asd Highway 
Resolution Adopted 


The resolutions concerning development 
of the projected Pan American highway 
and the Pan American railway which 
were presented by Group I and adopted 
without dissent follows in full text: 

The Fourth Pan America 
bey. resolves: . 

. To reaffirm the four general conclusions 
under the First Section of the Second Pan 
American Congress of Highways, Rio de 
Janeiro, Aug. 16 to 28, 1929, with the follow- 
ing words added: 

The method of financing should be deter- 
mined only after adequate economic and 
fiscal studies which indicate the relative ad- 
vantages of the various possible methods. 

2. That the conclusions of the Third Sec- 
peg ate’ —_ Soon Topics of the Second 

mn American Congress of Highwi 
Janeiro, ae er ighways, Rio de 

s Conference with the following changes: 

(First Topic—Conclusion 1) The applica. 
tion of this conclusion should give due re- 
gard to the internal organization of each 
country. 

(Conclusion 8) The method of financing 
should be determined only after adequate 
Ss caret studies which indicate 

ve advantages of the var - 
sible methods. . eee er 

(Second Topic—Conclusion 4—Section b) 
This principle does not apply generally but 
may “apply in certain cases. 

(Conclusion 6) The use of bond issues 
should be resorted to only after adequate 
economic and fiscal studies which indicate 
the soundness of the principle stated. 

It is further recommended that the gen- 
eral plan of developing roads of international 
significance such as the Pan American high- 
Way now being reconnoited should be fa- 
vorably considered in the road programs of 
the several countries concerned by expedit- 
ing so far as ‘possible the sections of high- 
way comprising those routes. 

3. That the conclusions under the Fifth 
Question in the program of the Sixth Inter- 
national Road Congress relative to the cor- 
relation and coordination of highway trans- 
port with other methods of transport be 
reaffirmed by this Congress. 

4. That it is the sense of this Congress 
that the establishment of toll roads is not 
usually to be recommended as part of the 
National Highway System. 

5. That this Conference reaffirm the res- 
olution regarding the Pan American Railway 
adopted at the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States and further records 
that. this Conferenc® has considered ‘the 
status of the Pan American Railway in the 
light of changes which have occurred in re- 
cent years and the services rendered by va- 
rious means of transportation. In view of 
these changes the Conference recommends 
that the Committee of the International 
Conference of American States restudy the 
whole question of the Pan Anférican Rail- 
way with a view to proposing such modifica- 
tions cf the plans for the railway and even- 
tually its coordination with other means of 
transportation, as may be best suited to the 
promotion of the original purposes of the 
railway, i. e., the development of commerce, 
facilitation of international travel and the 
promotion of international good will. In the 
meantime the Conference recommends that 
in the case of any small gaps that remain 
in an otherwise continuous line of the Pan 
American Railway, the country or countries 
concerned should give careful consideration 
to the desirability of proceeding with the 
completion of such sections. 

6. Recognizing the seriousness of the 
human and economic wastes resulting from 
street and highway traffic accidents and dis- 
order in the flow of traffic, the Conference 
invites attention to the need for the great- 
est practicable degree of uniformity in the 
detailed measures for traffic control which 
may be put into effect in accordance with 
the principles adopted in the Pan American 
Convention on the Regulation of Automo- 
tive Traffic at Washington, D. C., in Octo- 
ber, 1930. To aid the countries in the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, the Confer- 
ence urges that the Pan American Union, 
through the Pan American Confederation 
for Highway Education, assist in organiz- 
ing the exchange of information regarding 
traffic control measures adopted or proposed 
in the various Pan American countries and 
that each country establish a national cen- 
ter of information on these matters. 


Hearings and Arguments 
In fadio Cases Are Listed 


One oral argument and 11 examiner's 
hearings before the Federal Radio Com- 


| mission were scheduled for Oct. 14, 15,} 
and 16, the Commission announced Oct. 8. | 


The eases follow: 


Oct. 14 

Oral argument before the Commission: 

A. B. Murray and T. P, Singletary, Baton, 
Rouge, La., construction permit 1,500 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time. 

Hearings before examiner: 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York City, construction permit 
570 ke., 500 w., share with WNYC. Re- 
quests authority to move transmitter. Re- 
newal license. 

WNYC, City of New York, Department 
of Plant and Structures, renewal of license. 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., renewal of license. 

WCAC, Conn. Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn., renewal of license. 

Broadcasting: 

Troy Broadcasting Co., Troy, Ala., con- 
struction permit, 1,420 kce., 50 w., unlimited 
time. 

WIOD, WMBF, Isle of Dreams Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Miami, Fla., construction permit, 
1,300 ke., h kw., 242 kw. LS. Present assign- 
ment: 1,300 ke., 1 kw LS., 500 w. night and 


500 w. exper., unlimited time. 
Americus Broadcast Co., Americus, Ga., 
construction permit, 1,420 ke., 50 w., un- 


limited time. 

WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fila., re- 
newal of license, 1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
time. 

Television: 

Greater St. Louis 
Kirkwood, Mo.. construction permit, 
2,950 kc., 500 w.. unlimited time. 

Relay broadcasting: 

Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Corp., Miami 
Beach, Fla., construction permit, 6,000, 9,600, 
2.5 kw., 11,800» 15,100 ke., 12 hours day, 3 
hours night. 

The following applications were made 
public Oct. 8 by the Commission: 

WJR, The Goodwill Station, Pontiac, 
Mich., amendment to construction permit 
for 42,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, 60,000-80),000 
ke., 200 w.* Visual Broadcasting service. 

KGPH, County of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., renewg) of police license for 
2,452 Ke. 125 w. 

The Evening News Association, Detroit, 
Mich., new construction permit for 43,000- 
46,000, 2,750-2,850, 2,850-2,950 ke., 1 kw. Visual 
Broadcasting service 

KFB, Hood Bay Canning Co., Hood Bay, 
Alaske, renewal of costal and point-to-point 
license for 246, 212, 460, 500 kce., 50 w. 

International Communications Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Tewksbury, N. J.; Hillsborough, 
N. J., construction permit for 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 kc. band, 5 w. Experimental service. 

WFEB, Wayne County Airport, Mich., 
renewal of aeronautical license for 278 kc., 
10 w. 

WNAU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Moline, 
Tll., license covering cohstruction permit ¢or 
3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 50 w.. 


Broadcasting Corp., 
2,850- 
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Peck, Anne M. Young Germany. 195 p. 
illus. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 1931. 

31-22572 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Fall of house of Usher, by 

Engravi on wood by Abner Ep- 


a ngs 
stein. 31 p. N Y¥., Cheshire house, 1931. 
31-22558 
Poret, Geo. C. Contributins of Wm. Harold 
Payne to public educ. 164 p. Nashville, 


Tenn., Geo. Peabody coll. for teachers, 1930. 


31-22445 

Pressey, Mrs. Luella W. (Cole). Students’ 
uide to efficient study, by ... and Jessie 

. Ferguson. 39 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
31-22446 


1931. 
Riggin, Aileen. Modern swimming and div- 
ing. 219 p., illus. N. ¥., Dodd, Mead & co., 


1931. 31-26984 
Russ, Richard P. Caesar; life story of panda 
leopard; illus. 87 p. so 3. P. Put- 
nam’s sons, 1930. 31-22564 


Sanford, Anne P., ed. Plays for civic days, 
citizenship plays for community centers. 


297 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931. 
31-22269 
Shankland, Rodney V. I, Reducing action of 


compounds containing group CH.OMglI; II, 
reduction of aldehydes by binary system, 


magnesium iodide + magnesium. (Thesis 
(Sc. D.)—Univ. of Mich., 1930.) 13 p. 
Easton, Pa., Mack prtg. co., 1930. 31-22444 


| Shaw, Geo. Bernard. The apple cart: politicalé 
| extravaganza. 118 p. N. Brentano's, 
1931. 31-22427 
Smith, Malcolm A. Reptila and Amphibia. 
(The funa of British India.) 1 v., illus. 
Lond., Taylor & Francis, 1931, 31-22441 
Southworth, Mrs. Gertrude (Van Duyn). What 
the old world gave the new, by . ... and 
John V. D. Southworth. 198 p., illus. Syra- 
cuse,, N. Y¥., Iroquois pub. co., 1931. 
31-22566 


Spiller Gustav. Origin and nature of man, 
383 p. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 1931. 


31-22631 
Starks, Edwin C. Dissection of the rate, by 





- . and Richard D. Cutter. 45 p. Stan- 

| ford Univ., Calif., Stanford univ. press, 1931. 
| 31-22227 
Stephenson, Mary B. Caves, tents, and houses. 
25 p., illus. Chicago, Thos. 8. Rockwell co., 
1931. 31-22270 

| Taylor, Frederic I. Sacrifice; or, Azal and 
| Edras, epic poem, illus. 80, 82, 91 p. Lond., 
Ingpen & Grant, 1930. 31-22430 


Todd, John A. Fall of prices; brief account 
of facts, probable causes and possible cures. 
68 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 

31-22256 

Wadsworth, Alfred P. Cotton trade and in- 
dustrial Lancashire, 1600-1780, by ... and 
Julia D. Mann. (Pubs. of Univ. of Man- 

| chester. Economic history ser., no. vil.) 539 

p., illus. Manchester, Manchester univ. 
7 


press, 1931. - 
Warren, Chas. Jacobin and junto; or, Early 
Amer. pe as viewed in diary of Dr. 
Nathaniel Ames, 1758-1822. 324 p. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard univ. press, 1931. 
31-22417 
Wickham, Ola. America’s heritage from long 
, by... and Claude A. Phillips. 435 Be 
illus. N. ¥., Macmillan co.,«1931. 31-22420 
Wilson, Elita. How to make money at home. 
| 179 p. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-22253 
| Young, Carl W. Internatl. legal status of 
Kwantung leased territory. (Japan’s juris-' 


diction and internatl. legal position in 
Manchuria. v. 2.) 249 p. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins press, 1931. 31-22419 


| Weekley, Ernest. Cruelty to words: or, First 
| aid for best-seller. 94 p. N. Y., E. P. Dut- 


ton & co., 1931. 31-22556 
Willis, Carrie H. Story of Va., by... and 
Lucy S. Saunders. 352 p., tlus. N. Y¥., New- 
son & co., 1930. 31-22626 
| Winn, Mary D. Macadam trail; 10,000 miles 
| by motor coach. 319 p., ilus. N. Y., A. A. 
Knopf, 1931. 31-28046 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Food for Children—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1674, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 31-898 
Airport Rating Regulations—Aeronautics Bull. 
No. 16, Aeronautics Branch, U. 8. s 
of Commerce. Free. 31-28175 
Surface Water Supply of St. Lawrence R. 
Basin, 1929—Geological Survey Water-Supply 
Paper 684, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 
20 cents. (GS10-294) 
U. S. Trade with Latin America, 1930—T. P. 
§. No. 124, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
0) 
20 


mmerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
Survey of Current Business—Vol. 11, No. 10, 





cents. (24-26233) 


Oct., 1931. Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.50 a year. (21-26819) 


N. J., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (31-26898 ) 

Juvenile and Sex Characters of Evorthodus 
Lyricus—Bull. No. 5, Bur. of Fisheries, U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

F31-25 

Broadcast Advertising in Latin America.—T. I. 

| B. No. 771, Bur. of Fore and Domestic 

Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Price, 
10 cents. 

Subject Index of U. S. Tariff Comm. Publica- 
tions, Sept., 1931. Price, 10 cents. (29-26869) 

Coal-Mine Ventilation—Bull. No. 41, Trade 
and Industrial Ser. No. 11. Fedl. Bd. for 
Vocational Educ. Price, 15 cents. E31-714 

Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals, 1930—Rept. No. 19, 2d Ser., U. 8. 
Tariff Comm. Price, 20 cents. (18-26799) 

Prisoners in State and Fedl. Prisons and Re- 
formatories, 1928, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (29-26780) 

Utah, Irrigation of Agricl. Lands—15th Census 


mmerce,. 





of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (31-27149) 
Nev., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 


of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (31-26898 ) 
| Monthly Weather Review, Je., 1931.—Vol. 59, 
No. 6, Weather Bur., U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 9-000) 

( i | 


. Agr 
S. Bd. of Tax Appeals Repts.—vVol. 


U. 23, 
No. 7, Sept. 11, 1931. Subscription price, 
| $1.50 a year. (26-26250) 


Health of School Child—No. 200, Public Health 
Bull. Public Health Service, U. S. Treasury 
Dept. Price, 35 cents. 31-28108 

| Cycles of Growth in Cotton Root Rot at 

Greenville, Tex.—Cir. No. 172, Sept., 1931, U. 

8S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. ° 

Agr. 31-897 

Insects Injurious to Agric. in Japan—Cir. No. 

168, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 20 cents. 

Agr. 31-896 

Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 3, No. 7, Aeronautics 
Branch, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 

(29-26634) 

Industrial Employment Information Bull.— 

Vol. XI, No. 8, Aug., 1931. U. S. Employment 

Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Free. 

| (L21-17) 

Monthly Catalogue, U. S. Public Docs.—No. 

| 440, Aug., 1931, Supt. of Docs. Subscription 

| price, 75 cents a year. (4-18088) 

| Monthly Summary, Foreign Commerce of U. 8. 

—Part II, July, 1931. Bur. of Forei and 

Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 


} merce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 
| (14-21465) 
Monthly Check-List of State Publications— 


Vol. 22, No. 6, Je., 1931, Div. of Docs., Library 
| of Congress. Subscription price, $1 a year. 
| (10-8924) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
| AND BOOKS 


| Information regarding these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
| partment in the State given below. 


| S. @.—Legisl. Manual, 13th Edition, 79th Gen- 
| eral Assembly, beginning Jan. 13, 1931. Cor- 
rected to Feb. 25, 1931. Columbia, 1931. 
|La.—14th Ann. Rept. of Tax Comm. for yr. 
| 1930. Submitted to Gov. by S. Blasin), 
Chairman. Baton Rouge, 1931. 
Oreg.—lith Bienn. Rept. of Tax Comm. to 
Legisl. Assembly by Earl L. Fisher, Chair- 
Two yrs. ended Dec. 30, 1930. Salem, 





Mont.—Laws, Resolutions and Memortals of 
State passed by 22d Legis]. Assembly in Reg- 
ular Session, Commencing Jan. 5, 1931, and 
ended Mar. 5, 1931. Helena, 1931. 

Oreg.—State Laws enacted, and Jt. Resolu- 
tions, Concurrent Resolutions, and Memo- 
rials, adopted by 26th Session of Legisl. As- 
sembly, Jan. 12 to Mar. 6, 1931. Comp. 
by Hal E. Hoss, Secy. of State. Salem, 1931. 

| Mont.—Rept. of Atty. Gen. for 2-yr. period 

| ended Nov. 30, 1930. L. A. Foot, Atty. Gen- 
eral. Submitted to Gov. Helena, 1931. 

Va.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Health and Health 
Comr. to Gov. of Va. for yr. ended Je. 30, 
1930. Ennion G. Williams, State Health 
Comr. Richmond, 1930, 




















The circulation of a newspaper may be all 
cream, skimmed milk or a mixture of the two. 


' . Lhe circulation of The Sun is all cream. 


‘This is so because The Sun is edited for and 
read by a circulation that is solid, substantial, 
sane, and comfortably housed, clothed and fed. 


All cream, this circulation has won for The 


Sun, year after year, more Department Store 
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ALL CREAM... 





Advertising than any, other New York News- 
paper. And Department Store Advertising is 
the acid test of circulation responsiveness. It 
must pull, sell and deliver—immediately. It 


cannot falter or fail. 


There is an axiom in advertising that says, “The 
National Advertiser should follow the Local 
‘Advertiser’s lead.” 












New York's Most Thoroughly Shopped Newspaper 
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| lowa Gasoline Tax Held 


| Alabama Franchise Tax : : : | 7 se - — : 
Bay State Adopts *"""itigated in Two Cases Compensation Act is Held to Benefit | Deductible by «Held. Worsa Conference - 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 8. “The license fee imposed by the State of © 
New S y Ss t é m of Two tax proceedings brought by the I t t t { I 4 R d | Iowa on motor vehicle fuel is deductible as! On Silver Sought 
tide ete | intrastate Employe of Interstate Road | sie here on2 
Taxation Appeals fies "alae asso eg Ri Sale i not refunded. the Generel Comes] W Ractore Trade 
rey eneral, rentis * oore. 


> ° Pe oar G. C. M. 9892). “If, f li 
Gas of the points invelved i the orie!- Massachusetts Statute Is Found A pplicable in Spite of Diffi- tes ‘o added te or made 6 part of the 


|} nal cases and in those that will take their | business expense of such consumer, it can| 


Chairman Holmes Explains | piaces on the docket, is whether the with- culty of Classification; Law Held Not Void as Burden on In- Rot be deducted by him, separately as @ Senator Pittman in Radio 


Operations of Board in ‘ciations is capital stock, subject to the cincinnati Address Says Bimetallism 
| franchi ber Sapety terstate Commerce aes : y 

: s franchise tax. The other involves the e 7 

Providing Remedies to | liability for franchise tax in the case of California National Guard Would Reclaim Lost Ex- 


. \ a rej ° . 
Aggrieved Taxpayers ae ee ee Held Liable to Gasoline Tax port Markets 
Sb OS lhe cases. Withdcawh week tate v. Boston, Mass. | to the subject of interstate commerce, | gested i: any of these decisions that rail- ak 6 re RE) ACs 
A tirely new system of tar ap- | Guaranty Building & Loan Association, | FreD ARMBURG 4 no matter how phrased. |road corporations were not subject to | SACRAMENTO, CALIF., . & 
plese ak ate thé Messechu- | and Stale ¥. Atlantic Coast Line Rallway | v. The relevant provisions of the Work-| State workmen's compensation acts as to| Officers and enlisted men of the Na- {Continued from Page 4.} 
peals Tettatore f” 1930 as ent |Gc. A commen aes Guten’ Ginko. ¥.| BOSTON AND MAINE RaILRoap. ment’s Compensation Act are these sec-| their intrastate business. It was said by|tional Guard are not exempt from the| preciate our money. We cannot meet 
ae a cor the creation of .& Boeré | Southern Statianal tener Gectasew gand: Mass. Supreme Judicial Court. tions of G. L. c. 152: Section 1. “The Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Og-| California gasoline tax, the Attorney Gen-| Great Britain in any such competition. 
Tr e _ i The functions and in in: thik ity division of the seont- Appeel from Appellate Division, Municipal | following words as used in this chapter|den, 9 Wheat, 1, at 195: “The completely | eral of that State, U. S. Webb, has ruled.|  guch course, in my opinion, at this time 
a ties of the Board and a resume Of | omery Cireult Court Court, City of Boston. shall, unless a different meaning is plain-| internal commerce of a State, then, may | Under the California law members of the| is not necessary. Instead of depreciating 
its activities are the subject of a re- ” coeniidinsieblaas aici ie A. W. Rocxwoop for defendant; C. W. ly required by the context or specifically| be considered as reserved for the State|Guard are exempt “from road tax and | our money we should appreciate the value 
cent article by the chairman, Aler- | 4 de Re Row.ey and D. J. Douery for plaintiff, prescribed, have the following meaning: | itself.” head tax of.every description.” The gas-|of silver money for exchange purposes. 
ander Holmes. Indiana Holds False Claim submitted a brief. D >finiti Gi Both the words and the purpose of the | Oline tax is ‘not a road tax, the opinion | That is, we should aid in raising the price 
(The publication of the full text | Voids Gasoline T Refund Opinion of the Court ejmutton Given ‘act seem to require the conclusion that,/held. _____ | of silver to a nearer parity with the price 
of the above article was begun in the | YOMIS Uris = Sept. 12, 1931 For Term ‘Employe’ eam comets ee ee. enue ta ieogat adi ieieehe a iene aiktoenes ie the aucnaamh Talue 
, { as enga y 
issue of Oct. 8.) The text concludes INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Oct. 8.| Rucc, C. J—The plaintiff seeks by this (4) ‘Employe,’ every person oe Merrie, Blok a es ee . : 


8: : , in the intrastate commerce, the defendant is de- |between gold standard money and silver 
fee feviowe: Where a false affidavit covering a claim action to recover compensation for per- service of another under any contract of prived of the defense that the injury was judicial question. We can only interpret 


ze ; , |standard money. This would in no way 
A recent change in our tax laws will for the refund of gasoline tax is presented, | sonal injuries sustained by him by rea- hire, express or implied, oral or written, caused by a fellow servant of the plaintiff, the statute as it was framéd. Arruda v.| 


ad 4 threaten our gold standard, but it would 
doubtless cause a further tidal wave of ap-| the entire claim may be rejected, the At- son of the derailment of a railroad motor except masters of and seamen on vessels! There is nothing contrary to this con- aa < Ralends, S0t Sane. increase our exports by enabling such 


lications. The early filing of a list of| torney General of Indiana, James M. Og-/|car, on which he was riding in the course engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, | clusion in Cox’s Case, 225 Mass. 220. It silver standard countries to purchase our 
fexsble personal property as a prerequisite| den, has advised the Auditor of State. of his employment by the defendant, as and except one whose emploment is not| there was held that an employer must in- The same considerations apply to rules oynorts by reason of the increased pur- 
for an abatement on real estate, has been| Four of the invoices were alright, but a result of the negligence of a fellow em-j|in the usual course of the trade, business, sure the whole of his business conducted one eee for the prevention = acci-| chasing power of their money. 
dispensed with and from now on a mere) the fifth had been tampered with, “the ploye. These facts, as of the time of profession or occupation of his employer) within the Commonwealth as a single | gente eek by _- L. ¢, 152, yy 64. “The United States was on the gold 
description of the real estate on which an) date changed to come within the required the injury to the plaintiff, were agreed) * * *.” commercial or manufacturing entity, in ir ae a oo = oe standard .in 1919, and yet the market 
abatement is sought will be sufficient. period, or probably the gallonage changed,|at the trial: The defendant was a com-| Section 66. “In an action to recover order to secure the benefits of the act, and | ele with interstate commerce. So far as price of silver at that time went as high ¢ 
There are however some offsets which/ or in some cases, even the name has been mon carrier for hire of freight and pas- damages for personal injury sustained by could not accept the act as to one part relevant exclusively to intrastate com-'/ os $1.38 an ounce and ranged between 
may tend to keep the number of petitions changed,” the opinion said. sengers operating tracks in Maine, New)an employe in the course of his employ-|of that business and reject it as to an- anaiee” ee do not go outside ee a and $1.38 an ounce. That did not 
within reasonable limits. The filing fee Of| phe gtate Auditor is not required in a| Hampshire, Vermont and New York, as|ment, or for death resulting from per-| other part. tive domain of this Commonwealth. ‘injure our gold standard but it did in- 
$10, the expense of counsel, witnesses and) pace where a false and fraudulent claim| Well as in Massachusetts, and was con-| sonal injury so sustained, it shall not be Reliance is placed by the defendant on/| crease our exports greatly to China and , 
transcription of the record tend to dis-|\; presented to sift out the false parts ducting both interstate and intrastate|/a defense—1. That the employe was Insurance Requirements the contention that, if under the act it| other silver money-using countries. Of 
courage frivolous complaints. There is a! o¢ the claim from that which otherwise Commerce of considerable magnitude, and | negligent; 2. That the injury was ‘caused . ses Se should insure its employes so far as en-| course, such high price of silver resulted 
20-day period after service of the peti-| sould be rejected, the opinion ruled. The | WS not a subscriber under the Workmen's | by the negligence of a fellow employe; 3. In Different Jurisdictions gaged in intrastate business, it would not! in the expansion of the purchasing power 
tion in which the appellee may recon-| maxing of such a false statement is a|Compensation Act of this Commonwealth, | That the employe had assumed the risk of} -yansportation companies conducting be relieved of the liability for the death) of silver money-using countries when such 
sider the original refusal to abate and this |) icqemeanor punishable by a fine of not |G. L. c. 152. injury.” Section 67. “The preceding sec-| porn ite and schepehass commerce of such an employe imposed by G. L. ¢.. money was used for purchases in gold 
provision has already caused the with-| +, exceed $1,000, it was explained | The plaintiff was engaged in intrastate | tion shall not apply to actions to recover 229,..section 3, and that. therefore, the| standard countries. To such an extent it 


drawal of several a aa a and not in interstate commerce; there damages for personal injuries sustained a aie ar teat ee Awhatever, was | Legislature could not, have intended the constituted an inflation of the money of 
mus’ ae = : i 3 ? . |} ac a - i 
ere Eanes oe os = Secale tine ordinary things that most everybody owns, | Wa8 no ev idence to support a finding that | by domestic servant. and farm laborers, there said was directed to the issue then pply to a carrier like the defend-;the world. It resulted in cheaper money 


: ; : the injury to the plaintiff was |nor to actions for such injuries received | : “| ant. The liability imposed by said section| and higher prices for commodities. That 
porting thereon in writing. Such report | After — the —— he ny pee any ooukaiieans eceanen of a ae by employes of an insured person.” It is = a — The - a bo |3 is in the nature of a penalty for caus-|is what is necessary now. It e only 
may contain “a agen ee ee 2 aan those things ‘would bring in part, or that he was not in the exercise ta by section 68 that the employers’ | foes ‘not mean that oh “janer aust | = = : —_ é po’ = _ = a | way to increase commodity pri 
are printed and the advanced sheets are * 7 ‘ i ability act, both in respect to personal | ; , 4 stances there set forth. was firs * 
available to the public at a nominal price, the market. Le Me Mg + typo 7” Ser wee ae ee soo iaiuries. G.'L. c. 153. he death. L. c.| sure branches or departments or kinds | enacted in substance by St. 1883, c. 243. It Urges Agreement on Price 
The reports are also to be found in the | for @ superman and the least we call 10 | je of the defendant as distinguished | 229, sections 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, shall not apply| Of Pusiness which for any reason are or) has since remained in our statutes. It was) The price of silver and the purchasing 
various tax services. At the present time | fOr ogee a ae = unix hie pay check from negligence of its servants or agents |‘ the employes of an insured person. jwithin the jurisdiction of the ge | unaffected by the enactment of the Em-| power of silver money was artificially 
31 of these reports have been printed. Sought him out, is to fix his pay check i not now challenged. The trial judge| The act was originally enacted in st,|Court and thus necessarily outside the) ployers’ Liability Act. St. 1887, c. 270, sec-| beaten ‘own by antagonistic laws, and 
They comprise decisions in income tax SW Moly 0 vnure of office in such terms also found that the injury to the plaintiff | 1911, c. 751, Part V, section 2, the part, scope of the act. | tions 2, 3. The history of these statutory | the price of the metal and the purchasing 
cases, corporation taxes, inheritance tax Tange Dis IHMNt O° Mpletely out of local was caused by the negligence of a fellow | C°responding to said section 1 (4), con-| An employer, conducting some business | developments touching recovery of dam-| power of silver money can be restored by 
valuations, domicile cases, local property | OS, tt) tary tum ti servent, and made a finding for the plain-| tained, as one of the limitations on the| Within the jurisdiction of the General ages for causing death is set forth in de-| laws enacted in conformity with an inter- 
taxes of manufacturing plants, industrial oe er cases heard by the board | tiff. , wide sweep of “employe” as defined, the |'esPect to his employes in the part of his | tail in Brooks v. Fitchburg & Leominster | national agreement. 
concerns, railroads and gas companies, as | involved the taking of testimony! ‘The defendant tends that the Work- W's, “and except one whose employment | Court and other business outside that jur- | Street Railway, 200 Mass. 8. The deplorable condition of silver and 
well as homestead and commercial prop-| nu nn veal estate mill aaa teatientrinl | enanern So encan on re - a reer led is but casual.” Gaynor’s Case, 217 Mass.| ‘*diction, may insure under the act with) |, |. 4 silver money might be remedied through 
erty of individual owners. oa ane the board has been greatly oe a a wee see bi aa aie | 86. Those words were stricken from the | business within that jurisdiction and se- | Liability Established the action even of a few governments, 
Prompt Clearing of Docket + ee Re Fag he ® These. same | ee ie ee Applicable to a railroad | section by St. 1914, c. 706, section 13, That | cure with respect to them all the benefits| ¢ 017 5 po Dunisi but the Aomplete restoration of the pur- 

In so far as the appeals from the deci- om ~ aaa noha in different | engaged in both intrastate and interstate | Gyipinal section did not contain among|°f the act unaffected by the circumstances ata to Be runitive chasing power of silver requires an inter- 
sions of the commissioner are concerned, ae oo ae nae aueks. dameaien te tea. ae. Se eee the limitations upon the definition of | that he continues to conduct the part of If it be assumed that the operative national conferenc. for the purpose of 
there is no doubt whatever that the new | fone. masters or commissioners ap-|by a fellow servant pevopen to it not-| employe” the words, “except masters of | His business outside that jurisdiction with-| force of said section 3 would not be af-| obtaining an agreement to abandon or to 
board can promptly clear its docket. The) jointed by our courts. It seldom hap- cities sient toe ceutanell cae GL. c. 159,| 2d seamen on vessels engaged in inter-|Out such insurance; and he may CoM-| fected as to the defendants by its be-| suspend the policy and practice of gov- 
disposal of appeals in local property tax| joned however, that the same witness ee 66 . re ne effect that such de. te, or foreign commerce”; they were | tinue to conduct this latter part of his|coming insured under the Workmen’s|ernments in debasing and melting up 
cases presents a problem which may re-| iq ever appeared twice before the same |fense, with exceptions not here material,|244e4 by St. 1913, 568, section 1. | business under the principles of legal ob-| Compensation Act, that does not justify| silver coins, and disposing of the metal 
quire a good deal of pondering. Twenty-| tripunal, They now found themselves js denied to an aces d emplover. Bern. |. rhe, Words of section 1 (4) just quoted ligation governing it, free from any ef-| the inference that the Legislature did not; upon the markets of the world as bullion, 
five yeaf's ago in Massachusetts local aS- | appearing severe] times presenting their |enee’ se Scecimock ane te np = Me | are of broad import. It is difficult to| fect flowing from insurance under the act! intend to include railroad corporations | and, further, for the purpose of agreeing, ry 
sessors pretty generally were pursuing the | cigence in the different cases to the Gentes “O'Neill” 240 Same 908 ‘963, |Confine by coristruction a definition of | 48 to the other part of his business con-| conducting both intrastate and interstate|if possible, upon the future status and 
policy of keeping valuations as low 48| same appellate board, whose personnel had eV eee Ss. 262, 263. | employe which states explicitly that it in- | ducted within the jurisdiction of the Gen-| commerce within the sweep of the act.| uses of silver as money. It will be ob- 
possible, thereby securing for their towns | jo changed since their last appearance. It was assumed that the act was so ap-' cludes “every person in the service of | eral Court. é The liability established by said section! served that the resolution carries no inti- 6 
a smaller contribution to State and county | Now it may be human nature for a wit- plicable for the purposes of the decision another under any contract of hire,” with| It is an implied condition of all statutes/3 is punitive in nature; the penalty is, mation of abandonment of the gold stand- 
taxes. This all changed with the adoption | joss to pe a little optimistic or pessimistic, 12 Ashton v, Boston & Maine Railroad, |two specified exceptions. The main pur-|that they are intended to be operative | to be assessed solely with reference to the| 4rd or the adoption of bimetallism. 
of the income tax in 1916, the adminis- dependent upon which side he may be 222 Mass, 65, 69, Henshaw v. Boston &| pose of the act reenforces the compre-| Only within the jurisdiction of the legis- | degree of culpability of the defendant, or| Many plans have been suggested looking 
tration of which was put into the hands| omployed for the time being. It soon M@ine Railroad, id. 459, 461, and Lyford v./ hensiveness of this definition. That pur-| lative body enacting them. This state- | its agents or servants, and it coexists now | to the restoration of the purchasing power 
of the commissioner together with the| gawns upon him however that consistency Boston & Maine Railroad, 227 Mass. 10,| pose was to substitute a method of acci- | ment is subject to«the limitation that,/as always hitherto with the liability for|0f silver. Some favor the stabilization 
distribution of the proceeds to cities and| jy pis valuation of similar properties in #nd the contrary assumption was made dent insurance, in place of the rights and| Where an insured employer makes a con- | death established by the Employer's Lia-| of silver at various prices between 50 cents 
towns in the same proportion that State) .imiiar condition must necessarily be in| /% Hix v. New York Central & Hudson | liabilities established by the common law tract in Massachusetts with one to be-|bility Act. G. L. ¢, 229, sections 4, 7,|and $1.29 an ounce. Others demand that 
taxes were demanded of them. Distribu-| his evidence if it is to be given much River Railroad, 230 Mass. 309, 312. The | as modified by the employers’ liability; come his employe and to do work outside | 8, 9, 10. G. L. c. 153. The measure of| the stabilized silver coins should be legal 
tions exceeded State taxes by three or! attention by the board. In the nature | @Uestion was expressly left open in Cox’s act and other statutes, for substantially|the Commonwealth, there may be re-| damages and the basis of liability are | tender; while others go still further and 
four times the amount demanded, and it| Or things, these circumstances cannot in| CS¢, 225 Mass. 220, 223, has never ~been all employes save the excepted classes, to| covery under the act by the employe, if| different under said section 3 and under | /nsist upon bimetallism. ; 
became perfectly apparent that the fully | the jong run fail to improve the quality and must now be decided. \the extent that the attainment of that| injured, according to the term of St. 1927,/ said section 9. | These discussions are futile until some 
valued cities and towns profited thereby. | and informative value of expert testimony, At the outset it is to be observed as the | result was within the jurisdiction of the|c. 309, secs. 2, 3. Pederzoli’s case, 269| The intention of the General Court in| fficial, authorized international confer- 
This, together with the desire to keep) presented to the new board. basis of this opinion that the act is in no | General Court: Mass. 550. McLaughlin’s case, Mass. Adv.| enacting any statute must be ascertained,| nce has the responsibility and power of 
down the ever-increasing tax rates, re- |" Commissioner's cases to Sept. 1, 59; num-| Way applicable to the interstate commerce /Sh. (1931) 243. See Keaney’s case, 217|not alone from the literal meaning of its| Considering and passing upon the ques- 
moved all inducement from the minds) per disposed of, 23; number pending, 36. | Of the defendant or its employes while Purposes of Act Mass. 5; compare Gould’s- case, 215| words, but from a view of the whole sys-| tions involved. Such a conference would 
of assessors to continue low valuation, and|  {oea] property cases, 161; number dis- engaged in that commerce. It was said in | Mass. 480. tem of which it is but a part, and in the | Undoubtedly agree upon the abandonment 











Ta Given Consideration ion of the poli d ti 
apparently the pendulum has swung 80) nosed of 58: number pending, 103. Seaboard Air Line v. Horton, 233 U. S. 492, | a ; It is often a question of difficulty | light of the common law and previous stat-|°% Suspension of the policy and practice 
far the other way that depressing con- perotal assessed value in appealed cases|at 501: “It is settled that since Con-| It was a humanitarian measure enacted| Whether a particular injury arose out of | utes on the same-subject. Robinson's Case, | Of ao mee 1s ‘Sahin on oth aan 
ditions in the real estate market have| more than $85,000,000; claimants’ value of| gress, by the act of 1908, took possession | in response to the conviction that previous | intrastate or interstate commerce. That | 131 Mass. 376, 377. Duggan v. Bay State) of the metal as bullion upon the markets 


made assessed values in certain parts Of | same, $40,000,000; reduction (abatement) of the field of the employer's liability to| remedies had failed to give t difficulty exists quife apart from the act | Street Railway, 230 Mass. 370, 374. Com-|°f th: world, for this was the sole cause 
the State seem high to real estate own- uaa pr employes in interstate transportation by | of relief to employes Fe oeminat ‘injuries | and is not enhanced by its provisions. monwealth v. Welosky, ante. Giving full| Of — oud exireine Segpenien - 
ers. At any rate, more applications for| Boston cases involve taxes equals $1,831,-| rail, all State laws upon the subject are | arising out of their employment demanded| y,. ; ; weight to that principle, we think that | the Fn an Me eee, aes —— ee 
local abatements are now in the hands | g220 sept. 1. Boston tax abatements| superseded. Second Employers’ Liability|by modern conditions. Although the act, Difficulties Reviewed the act is applicable to the defendant as| the future status of the use of silver would 
of assessors than ever before. In one) cjaimed, $750,000. | Cases, 223 U. 8. 1, 55.” That statement ap-| was optional and not compulsory, its| Jy, ; S to its employes while engaged in intra- | adm ttedly a sae difficult and require 
city 2,500 are reported to have been de-| Appropriation for Board, $54,000; future plies also tb all State laws thereafter en-| general tenor disclosed a legislative aim|"" sonstruing Statutes state commerce. onger consideration. 

nied at one sitting. If any large pro-| amount cost, $50,000. |acted; they are void in their application |to seucre its wide adoption and use. The| It is inherent in the complexities of the| The defendant contends that thus inter- | Plans for Stabilization 

portion of such denials results in appeals |interpretation of the act has been and| business of conducting a railroad in dif-| Preted the act is unconstitutional as ap-| yr however, the first purpose only, as 


to this new board, our present machinery | ought to be, so far ; “ rant ; ti intra-| Plied to the defendant, in that it imposes} i y 
will have to be overhauled and speeded. & as reasonably prac-|ferant States and transacting both in suggested by the Senate resolution, were 


| ‘ticable, to promote the accomplishment of| state and interstate business. There are|#2 undue burden upon interstate com-| accomplished, then the cause of the de- 
There have been several cases before « U R R E N T A W » its beneficent design. differences in certain instances as to the | ee he contrary to article 1, section 8,| pression in silver being removed, it would 
the Board in which counsel have at- Express exclusion of two classes of em-| persons entitled to recovery and’ the per-|f the Constitution of the United States.|return to its normal price, around 60 
tempted to introduce evidence of dispro- ployes from the operation of the act and|sons to whom the amount recovered may | No statute of the Commonwealth can im-| cent- an ounce, at which price our trade a 
portional taxation, not claiming an over-| 


0 i pg the enactment of two amendments to the| ultimately be payable under the Federal| P0S€ a burden upon interstate commerce.' qourished with China and other silver- 
valuation of their clients’ property, but) Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts excluding clause are strong indications} Employers’ Liability Act and under the | p lati by Nati | using countries. It might rise above the ¥ 
an underveluing of other similar prop-| ‘ nesaine AE PR 4 a alk | that all others within the natural purport | Workmen’s Compensation Act. These and egulation by Nation price as world production of silver has 
erty. a mal — we neve — BANKS—Stock—Estoppel of d rec or nae y sta ~ -; per cent of stock | of its language were to be included. If it| other differences appear to us to consti-| 4nd States Discussed decreased in the last two years. The 
compe e i exclude suct evi ence, real-| of bank to deny ownership of stock in action on note for purchase price— had been the intent of_the Legislature to| tute merely difficulties of a kind not in-| : monthly production of silver in 1931 to 
zing at the same time that here Massa- A person who signed a note for the purchase price of bank stock as a comaker | exclude railroads engaged in interstate| frequently encountered in the practical} That is fundamental under our dual|date has been less than in 1913. Such 
chusetts seems to be at variance with| with his son, and who for a period of 11 years was the owner of record of 20 shares commerce from the operation of the act,! administration of affairs, but not to|system of government. New England price, of course, is below the natural par- 
some of the other New England States of the stock so purchased and by virtue of such ownership was a director of the (it would have been a simple matter to state | amount to insurmountable obstacles in the| Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Depart-| ity price of gold and silver and would not 
me “= wn o - bank, was estopped to asscrt in an action on the note that he had signed the note | that intent in unequivocal language. The| way of construing the scope of the statute|ment of Public Utilities, 262 Mass. 137, be considered entirely fair to silver-using 
with Serene) se high acetaemeiaiee - as a surety for the son, that he received no consideration, that he never owned any | Words, purpose, and legislative history of | according to its words and purpose. 149, and cases cited. Sprout v. South | countries. } 
She’Pederal courts. Our authority is found of the stock for the purchase price for which the note was executed, that the son the act as now phrased require the con-| The same employes may be engaged al-| Bend, 277 U. S. 163. The Minnesota Rate The Senate resolution was indorsed by 
in a case that has not since been medi.| Was the real owner thereof, and that he permitted the stock to stand in his name | clusion that it was intended to be applica-| ternately during stated periods in intra-|Cases, 230 U. 8. 352, 398-412. New Jer-| legislative acts of 11 States. The depress- 
fied by our Supreme Judicial Court, Low-| "4 allowed his name to be used as a director so that the son could “get started” ble to all classes of injuries therein de-| state and in interstate commerce. It may|sey Telephone Co. v. Tax Board, 280 U. S.| ing of the world’s trade and commerce by 
SE Giemsty Commissioners. 132 Mave and “could get the bank to going,” since to permit the father to defend on such | sertieed within the competency of the leg- | not be possible for the defendant to make | 338, 346. In Sherlock v. Alling, 93 U. S. reason of the low price of silver was recog- 
at page 375, where it says: ‘| ground would be to'enable him to perpetrate a fraud, particularly in view of a | Slative department. _ | @ rigid classification of its employes be-|99, at 103, it was said: “In conferring nized by the United States Chamber of 
U tears, statute requiring a director of the bank to own at least 4 per cent of its capital The statute is as broad as the jurisdic-| tween those engaged in intrastate and|upon Congress the regulation of com- Commerce, which referred the matter to 
niform Assessment Rate - : \s c |tion of the Commonwealth.” Kinney y.| those engaged in interstate commerce, or it w yer intended t t off| the International Chamber of Commerce 
“It is a violation of the statutes know-| Stock in his own name and right. Treasur ) oes | Inet | Uae Mitaten fone tentetation am all suniects | Wit y ion. 
ingly to make a valuation of property for,  Kienke v. Kirsch et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct. No. 27740, Oct. 1, 1931. reasurer & Receiver General, 207 Mass. | to separate the two kinds of traffic. That | the States from legislating on all subjects | With a request that that body take action. 
the purpose of taxation at oa ar Feed ae, sp. Gitents Cinen Nah ta ar ue io eaiteas tae oe in the | relating to — es, Se ene eee aol oF pees of the United 
s xati ‘ iene tae aD eee: , ar 346, : $e, ass. 47, 51, | : 3 - their citizens, thou the legislation . rese! res 
than iy ul and fair"cash ‘value. "The DRAINS —Districts—BondsPriorty as between succesive bond inues— |20"land’s Gnse 58 Mass. 44a The tale enimates of the proportion af time| might indivecy feet the ‘commerce of Stats, Great Britain. Reance, and. athe 
statutes is Sickest Ge ite 4 ae ing for the creation of the district, for the issuance of bonds for th 2 f | decision in Zoulalian v. New England | Of employes spent in intrastate and inter-| the country. leading countries, unanimously adopted a 
erty of different by assessing the prop- Sore : u , > ASSU of bonds for the purpose of Sanitorium & Benevolent Association, 230) State commerce cannot be made. Legislation, in a great variety of ways, |Tesolution, stating that an international 
: rent persons at a uniform rate, constructing the improvements, and for the creation of a lien “charged on all lands, | Mass. 102, rests upon the general prinei-| _The contrary cannot be assumed in the | g d sons req | Silver conference should be held this year. 
upon its fair cash valuation. Whatever) lots, railroad embankments and tramways in said district, paramount to all other le of exonerati hari | absence of f. It y bi | may alfect commerce and persons engage |The calling of such f has bi 
may be the remedy, if there be any, wi liens, except other taxes,” and pledgi the “entir revenu f th i ft iy dae of cnetiabs Suns | te Lab Yt eoesome|in it without constituting a regulation | ; d : ‘as Ameniean Penman aa 
ee cee: one ny, When | liens, excep er s," and pledging the “entire revenues of the district arising | from liability for negligence of their ser-| for.the defendant to establish a basis for | of it, within the meaning of the Consti- i™dorsed by the American Federation of 
tionally assessed “4 avers have inten- from any and all sources” to secure the payment of the bonds, were prior to other vants and agents. There was no ground the insurance of the portion of its em- Labor, the Pacific Foreign Trade Council, 
or all of ee teeta en = part} bonds subsequently issued by the district under subsequently enacted statutes pro- for substitution of workmen's compen-| Ployes engaged in intrastate commerce.| [Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] | the United States Chamber of Commerce 
fair cash value, we are of = ess oe its| viding for another and larger improvement, in the absence of a provision in the sation liability because there was at com - | | in China, and numerous civic bodies. 
& petition for the abatement of taxes’ in| former statutes for parity of bonds issued thereunder with any bonds to be issued |™0n law no liability. Rosen v. Peter Bent Says Conference Is Desired _ 
the ground of the ainteniaaiiess oe under subsequent statutes, since the purchasers of bonds of the first issue had a Brigham Hospital, 235 Mass. 66. N P S : xae Se has refrained from issu- 
property of the petitioner, and the Pom right to believe that their bonds would be the only issue made for the improvement The jurisprudence of the State is su- « O T | 4 E 5 O F A T E N T U | T S » me : e aad. On June 2 he wired to 
proportionate taxation arising from such authorized by the statutes under which the bonds were issued, and the subsequent | Preme and exclusive over personal in- : : ioe or Boot, in. effect, Mat some af 
overvaluation, the question is, whether the rang ore) if construed to provide for a parity of the bonds issued thereunder with eee ao ieee ener eee Statement of Patent Office of notices under | maar sak wae hee jaa ‘mee 
Ra reiy cong been. valued at more than| Of‘tne first bonds with the district in violation of the contract clause of the Federer |¥:,Boston é& Maine Railroad, 219 Mass.| ey Sh, See a se the succes. of such 8 Suateemnen, S58 7a 
has been valued relatively more tae Consitution; the subsequent statutes, in providing that the bonds issued thereunder a — Barrows ¥- Farnum's Stage 1076617, W. M. White, Spiral casing, D. C., Doc. E 61-294, B. B. Deitel et al. v. Zell — oe vee — a on 
than similar property of other persons"| shall by a lien charge “paramount to all other liens except the liens of bonds here- | cance’ thece mesic ass: 240. 245-246, and N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. E 376, Allis- | Products Corp. . or Smoot was reported in the 
Sle eler tree thie't DOO | dais ieee” Onaaenaaee tee risen ae Th aoe ts “ ‘a cases there reviewed. Commonwealth y.| Chalmers Mfg. Co. et al. v. Columbus Elec- | 1462673. (See 1206742.) press as stating that the governments re- 
GE thee eerinte a ois language and eames a ac recog a e priority of She eartier onds and did not merely so | Potter, id. 271, 273. | tric & Power Co. et al. Patent held valid | 1470272, R. I. Belcia, Engine controlled | ferred to were Great Britain and probably 
eee Tlie ttn s = ae abe eard * pur th 10 2 ae Oe a bbs rule of law that the last tax lien is ; } and infringed (notice Aug. 15, 1931). | gute jolenting mtans, Slee Aug. 2. 6%. France, — ; 
overrating and that there is suit eames dat ine benefits oe ‘the tax er aE eae te totetet te crag : eine Operation of Federal crete dock vor pier, D.C. W. D. Wash. N. Belcia et al. v_ E.R, Blake et al. (Detroit), aaa’ ae nee me — 
as to our remedies being comnletely ade-| of the bonds in view of provisions iSfae ha munane anath paymen’ | And State Statutes | Div. Doo. 906, ‘The Dock & Terminal Engi- | Deluxe Oo.). Doc. 028. B. I. Belch et al. | SE apes, “cae miei aie 
quate. g y ade e bonds in view 0 provisions that “for the purpose of securing the payment “ ‘ | neering Co. et al. v. American Can Co. v. F. H. Fuller (Fuller Motor Sales). Doc serted the gold standard camp and gone 
Nine months of operation of the new law of said bonds and interest, a lien is hereby charged on all lands, l6ts, railroad em- It was said in Wabash Railroad v.| ®t,f! Dismissed with prejudice Aug. 20, ee, - rm et al. v. New Process Gear over to the lower standard camp, which 
has brought to the surface what : bs sad "7 bankments and tramways in said districts, paramount to all other liens except | Hayes, 234 U. S. 86, 89-90: “Had the in-| on 8 | 1476121, 1511114. (See 1317431.) embranes the camp of the silver money 
be a major weakness in the mo appears to) other taxes,” that “for the prompt payment of bonds and coupons the entire reve- | jury occurred in interstate commerce| ; Sikes. A. Avendh, Gapentting yopal pastel 1517035. (See Re. 16103.) waihe countries end the Sat mamey Using 
ve the most important) nues of the district arising from any and all sources are nat ¢ Scie ae « ;  Meieek’ aa -| geross an alternating current are, D. C.. 1538274, V. R. Despard, Switch mounting, countries. Even the British Government 
branch of our whole tax system. For years i : g y and all sources are pledged, and for the pur the Federal act undoubtedly! N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2892, | fied Aug. 19. 1931. D. C. S. D. N. ¥., Doc - India. havi oa inchs 
to come, in spite of all the new kinds of| P08? of paying said bonds and coupons, said board may execute an instrument of | would have been controlling and a recov-| F: C» Owen v. Steel-Weld Equipment Corp. | gE ¢ /290. McGill Mfg. Co. v. I. Eisner (New = a 9 pata dys of ‘the wns hasty, 
taxes that may be invented, our State must| P/@dse in due form of law” and that a receiver could be appointed to collect the |ery could not have been had under the oot, Damien Without prepudies Aug. 53. | Yorn Gas Uigeting'Cn.). BvOrS ? eeeaenne the purchasing 
continue to take the largest part of its assessments to pay the bonds common or statute law of the State; in|} 1206742 fais - 4 1541350, Goss & Rawson, Method and | power oO ndia’s silver money. Great 
revenue from real property. Property St, Louis Union Tru&t Co. et al. v. Franklin-American Trust Co. et al.; C. C. A, | Other words, the Federal act wculd have | ee, 1antnee, 2. 8. Whedon. pipe band- | sacnee Ter Gerene leseber, Sarees. snaee, | Sadtein has lett Ge Delding te aes eee. 


res ; 4 | ; a 4 ing machine, 1263301, 1462673, same, Bending Method and means for drying by air cir- The increase i i silv 
taxes rest upon value, the most illusive| ° No. 9116. | been exclusive in its operation, not merely| machine, 1326999, Wallace '& Fox, Work | cualtion, filed Aug. 12, 1931, D.C. W. D in the price of silver and 


thing imaginable. Some >, > sep j — cumulative. [Cases cite .| holder, 1342363, same, Gear clutch for bend- Wash. (Tacoma), Doc. E 460, O. P. Goss the restoration of the purchasing power 
think that each separate cooat at tees} hand, if the injury aceied eae ak ine saines, DC. B,D. Coll. ian reams | 8 a. v. B Mnes Tanker Os. = siver money is of viel iupeene 
erty has, somehow, its own i io tale De isi P bli n d i F Il Ti i Thi | interst ; a. utside Of) cisco), Doc. E 1843, J. 8. Wheeler v. U. S. 1579392. (See 1266988.) to the trade and commerce of the United 
y has, ow, its own intrinsic value, cisions u isne in u ext in is Issue interstate commerce, the Federal act was| Pipe Bending Co. et al. Dismissed for want 1648249, Winters & Crampton, Hinge, filed States. It is of more importance to the 
but value for assessment purposes is ex- WORKMEN’ . ONS i cee without application and the law of the| ©f prosecution Aug. 10, 1931. Aug. i6, 1930, and 1710321, G. E. Roedding, rodu: f ne fini Stat by 
change value. Our courts have repeatedly KMEN’S COMPENSATION—Employments within act—Employe of railroad State was controlling. Illinois Central| 1206743, 1263301, 1326909, 1342363, (See | Furniture fixture, included "by cross-bili Proauerts of the nited States, by rea- 
rung the changes on fair cash value. It are ser aan interstate and intrastate commerce—Injury ef employe while en- | Railroad v. Behrens, 233 U. 8. 473.” Tay-| 1206742.) oo” as72 wi i “x or = see ans. oa Sy aa See yon 
remained for Justice Holmes in | gaged in intrastate commerce—Validity of Compensation Act—Burden on inter- | lor v. Taylor ‘ i an| 1266988, Pridham & Jensen, Amplifying : » Winters rampton . Co, v, ‘ - 
decision to say the same thing By geen state commerce— ylor, 232 U. S. 363, 368. Michigan! ceiver.” 1448279, 1579392, same. Electro. | GTANd Rapids Brass Co. Claims 1 and 2 ‘tries, than any country in the world. 


CAS) Central Railroad v. Vreeland, 227 U. S. 59,! 7 : of 1648249 held invalid, claim 1 of 1710321 i ™ ; 
inimitable way. The Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation Act which provides that its adop- 66-67. Toledo, St. Louis & Western Rail-| “Seancice) ae 2i0k” Tae ‘athe ae held not infringed; bill and cross-bill dis- eo 
| 


“ - : : s A ‘ i 7 The Unite s is the proper gov- 
i But the value of property at a given, tion shall be optional with an employer and that an employer's failure to insure, | Toad v. Slavin, 236 U. S. 454. Raymond| v- Thompson & Holmes, Ltd. Claims 8 and mees082. (gee 1541998. sa ernment _ — the Tevet = a 
time depends upon the relative intensity of| in accordance with its provisions, shall deprive the employer of the defenses of |V. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail-| %,,0f,,1266988. claims 4. 8. 9 and 10 of 1664096, 1667448. (See Re. 16103.) f It is the richest and 
the social desire for it at the ti assumption of risk, contri = een ae Q 45 1448279 and claim 4 of 1579392 held valid and , . , conference. is the richest and most 
i 5 1e time, ex-| assumption of risk, contributory negligence and the fellow servant doctrine, and | Way, 243 U. S. 43, 45. infringed Aug. 10, 1931. | 41710321. (Gee 1648249.) powerful government in the world. The 
pressed in the money it would bring in the, Which defines an “employe,” for the purposes of the act, as “every person in the | There are numerous cases where deci- 7 r Gu icati UTS67O0, Jenmeon & Laeeh. Fuel oll burner, A i le have no anci d 
market* * *. Like all values. as the w d an ee z s , , » as E 3 rs 1 e | 1307734, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating means, filed Aug. 22, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc, E 3448, merican people have no ancient grudges 
is used by the law. alues, as the word) service of another under any contract of hire, express or implied, oral or written, | Sions of State courts have been reversed| filed Aug. 21, 1931, D. C. Kans. (Wichita), | Lynn Preducts Co. v. General Oil Burners, against or fear of other people such as 
i weed y e law, it depends largely on| except masters of and seamen on vessels engaged in interstate or foreign com- | because recovery had been allowed un-| Doc. E 641-N, Alemite Corp. v. The Air | Inc., et al. . exist, unfortunately, elsewhere in the 
eles and ape 0 prop nae ies of the fu-| merce, and except one whose employment is not in the useful course of the trade, |@¢" Workmen's compensation laws when, Shot Mtg. Oo. 1794653, L. Storch, Traveling (rym, Ried world. It stands neutral and is above 
, alue is no less real at that! business, profession or occupation of his employer,” is applicable to an employe of |®S the United States Supreme Court held 1317431, L. P. Clutter, Ditching or exca- | Aug. 18, 1931, D. C. S. D. N.Y. Doc Eo spicion 
time if later the prophecy turns out false! g railroad ¢ ; a nes), AOR GE employe Of | the injury had occurred while the “+ | vating machine, 1476121, G. E. Wagner, Ex- | 61/277, L. Storch v. White Luggage Co., Inc, SU ce 
than when it comes out true.” @ railroad company engaged in both intrastate and interstate commerce, who, at | ‘2° ’ occurred while the employe} cavating scoop, 1511114, R. R. Downe, Exca- 1816700, A. W. Rosen. Automobile mirror, The governments of the world want 
Ithaca Trust Co. 279 U s 154 the time he was injured, was engaged in intrastate commerce, notwithstanding the was engaged in interstate commerce and} vating machine, filed Aug. 22, 1931, D. C., filed Aug. 34, 1931, D, C... s. ao. x. ioe. such a conference and they have a right 
eeetiae et Aeteanie difficulty of railroad companies engaged in both intrastate and interstate com- were res the State laws were in-| 3. D. Ohio, B. Div. Doc. = ao meee I 5 ee a ee & OY. ee 8- to expect our government to call it. The 
We have a thousand and one assessors, Mere to classify employes who are employed at different times in intraState and | ®PPlicable and the Federal employers’ lia- | “y3985e4, 'W.\D. Bradford, Box for pouring Re. 16103, J. L. Sullivan, Wire fastening Charge that our government is responsible 
picked haphazard from the ordinary interstate commerce for the purpose of: insuring intrastate employes under the bility act governed the rights and abil: | seer gets, Bed Se. ee DS. 2 doeee, LIT, DF. Vout, Seemes Bol. | for ne weeks manetaty eade wae 
. . . ar} act, and the liability of such c en _— vo |ties of the parties. New York Central! Mich.. S. Div.. Doc. 4940, W. D. Bradford 1667448, same Furring unit, 1664096, same, | be tempered if the President issued the 
walks of life and charged with the duty of , d the liability of such companies for the death of such employes under an- Railroad Co. v. Winfield, 244 U 147 | y. Ford Motor Co. Furring and fastening device, D. C., N. D as eines oe k 7 — 
estimating the “relative intensity” of the Other statute of such State, although insured under the Compensation Act: the a os . &. : call. Unless we take action our isolation 


; aan Waid : : renee” | 1408499, Casterline & Brien, Roll paper Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2167, Economy ™ oe ss - 
social desire of their neighbors tc possess Compensation Act so construed is not void on the seaund.teah it eametitulon on New York Central Railroad v. Porter, 249 holder, D. CG. N. D. Calif. (Sati Prancisco). Products Corp. et al. v. R. H. Buck et ai. from world trade and commerce may be-@ 


i , i ey ee j. S. 168. ther ! s me ality. as pr si ; 
perestals, railroad Stations, gas mains undue burden upon interstate commerce in violation of the commerce clause of trial dacialeh Thacetien 281. 3.359 Appilance Corp. etal Patent ‘held valid 1a. ee ee eynes. Sea aicteunieas et tae wane me 
uried in the streets, empty factory build-| the United States Constitution, but is a valid exercise of the police power of the | See, also, American Railroad Co. v Birch, | and infringed Aug. 12, 1931. Re. 17375, S._J. Nordstrom, Valve. filed. | in monetary chaos and the people in a des- 
ings, palaces of Summer residents, steam-| State.—Armburg v. Boston and Maine Railroad. (Mass. Sup. Jud, Ct.)—6 U. S. |294'U. S. 547. re 7 1448279. (See 1266988.) Aug. 19, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E Aa mi peop! ; 
boat docks, locks and. canals, as well as| Daily, 1808, Oct. 9, 1931 ’ : ; ee io . 1460716. B. F. Greer, Book form savings | 61/291, Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. v, Wol-|Perate frame of mind. This is no time 
, , . 9, . It does not appear to have been sug-| bank, filed Aug. 20, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., | worth Co. jto fiddle while the world burns. 
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Seasonal Gains 


For Some Lines 





Business Continues ‘Ex- 
tremely Dull,’ According 
To Monthly Survey by 
Commerce Department 


Seasonal business improvement which 
normally occurs in August was slow in 
developing this year, and business con- 
tinues “extremely dull,” the Department 
of Commerce announced Oct. 6 in the 
monthly survey of current business. 


Publication of the survey began in the 
issue of Oct. 7 and was continued Oct. 8. 
The sections dealing with the textile and 
chemical industries, food industries, for- 
est products and miscellaneous industries 
follow in full text: 


Automobiles and Rubber 


Production in the automotive industry 
continued to decline by more than sea- 
sonal proportions during August, due en- 
tirely to a reduction of 15 per cent in 
passenger-car output. Truck production 
was practically unchanged. Units pro- 
duced in the United States reached a to- 
tal of 189,000, representing a reduction 
of 13 per cent from July and of 16 per 
cent from August, 1930. For the first 
eight months of the current year the av- 
erage monthly output was 26 per cent 
under the same period in 1930. 

Employment in the industry underwent 
a further slight reduction for the month 
of August and was accompanied by a pro- 
portionate decline in pay rolls. While 
these figures do not represent a large 
monthly decrease, they are 14 per cent and 
13 per cent, respectively, under the same 
month in 1930. 


August exports of passenger cars failed 
to retain the gain recorded for July and 
fell slightly under the June figure. Truck 
exports continued to decline and reached 
a low point for the year. The monthly 
average of total exports for the first eight | 
months was about half that of a like pe- 
riod in 1930 and one-fourth the figure 
attained in 1929. 


Pneumatic tire output in July was 13 
per cent under that of the preceding 
month, but was 23 per cent greater than 
in July, 1930. With the exception of June, 
domestic shipments were larger than for 
any month of the current year. Complete 
data for August are not yet available, but 
production receded from the July level. 
Shipments also declined, but were. larger 
than the output. For the first seven 
months of the year the average monthly 
production declined 2.5 per cent with ship- 
ments receding 4 per cent compared with 
&@ like period in 1930. 

Employment in the rubber industry de- 
clined for the second consecutive month. 
The August adjusted index was 70.5, com- 
pared with 73.8 in July and 80.0 in Au- 
gust, 1930. Pay rolls were reduced ap- 
proximately 3 per cent, bringing the index 
to 20 per cent below August of last year. 

World stocks of crude rubber in August 
showed a further increase over the record 
levels of July and were 29 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding month of 1939. 
August imports of crude rubber declined 
11.5 per cent as compared with July, but 
exceeded August, 1930, by 6.5 per cent. 
The average monthly import for the first 
eight months of te present year is 5 per 
cent less than for the same period in 1930. 


Textile Industry 


Textile production showed less than the 
usual seasonal increase @uring August, as 
indicated by the adjusted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but the increase 
over the corresponding month last year 
amounted to 23 per cent. 

Raw cotton consumption during August 
was less than in the preceding month, but 
21 per cent greater than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Stocks on hand 
in mills and in warehouses at the end of 
August were slightly less than in the pre- 

» ceding month, while the total was 18 per 
cent larger than a year ago. 

Production of cotton textiles increased 
from July to August, but the total was 
slightly less than in August, 1930. The 
average weekly production of cotton piece 
goods, accounting for about half of total 
cloth output, was 52,000,000 yards in Au- 
gust, compared with 48,000,000 yards in 
the preceding month; the sales of these 
goods were about 20 per cent under cur- 
rent production during August against 18 
per cent in July. 

Shipments of cotton textiles during Au- 
gust were above the volume for the pre- 
eding month but somewhat less than in 
the same month last year; stocks on hand 
at the end of the month were somewhat 
less than for July, and were about 43 per 
cent less than a year ago. Unfilled orders 
declined 22 per cent during Augtst and 
reached a point which was slightly less 
than a year previous. 

Wool receipts at Boston declined sea- 
sonally during August and the total was 
29 per cent less than in the corresponding 
month last year. The price at Boston of 
the territory type of fine, staple, scoured 
wool has shown little change during the 
four months ending in August but the 
average for the month was 17 per cent 
less than a year ago. 

Spinning of woolen and worsted goods 
in August continued the upward trend, 
which had been in evidence during recent 
months; the rate of activity for woolens 
during August was 38 per cent above that 
of the same month last year, while the 
ratio of active spindle hours in worsteds 
was 42 per cent greater. The indexes of 
employment and pay rolls in woolens and 
worsteds combined, during August, showed 
that it was one of the few manufacturing 
industries operating more actively than a 
year ago. 

Raw silk deliveries increased seasonally 
and were 11 per cent larger than a year 
ago. 


Food Industries 


Food products processed during August 
were in about the same volume as during 
the preceding month, according to the sea- 
sonally adjusted index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, while the rate of production 
was 5 per cent less than in the same 
month last year and 12 per cent less than 
the monthly average of 1923-1925, which 
is taken as the base of the index, or 100. 
The seasonally adjusted index of employ- 
ment showed no change during August, 
and was below the level of a year ago 

Wholesale prices of food products re- 
corded the second consecutive monthiy in- 
crease during August but the index was 
still about 15 per cent less than a year 
ago. 

Wheat receipts in the principal mar- 
kets during August were about 37 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, which 
was the between 


largest » decrease these 
two months in any recent year. August 
has shown increased receipts over July 


in some years, amounting to as much as 
39 per cent in 1927. The volume in Au- 
gust of this year was 21 per cent less 
than in the same month a year ago. Vis- 
ible supplies of wheat in the United States 
increased seasonally and the total was 
about 22 per cent larger than at the end 
of the same month last year. Exports of 
wheat, including flour, declined during 
August instead of registering the usual 
Seasonal increase, and the volume was only 


Control of Utility Securities 


Of Standard Claimed 





Stock Transactions of Holding Company Out- 
lined at Federal Investigation 





Publication of excerpts from tran- Gas & Electric. They did not bring dif-; 


scrip: of ~testimony Sept. 30 by ferent minds, different points of view, 
Thomas Warner Mitchell, accountant diffgrent understandings to bear on the} 
of the Federal Trade Commission, ap- subject, and the results of their votes} 


earing as a witness in the Commis- 

sion’s investigation into financial ac- 
tivities of power and gas utilities, was 
begun in the issue of Sept. 8 and 
proceeds as follows: 


Q. See if I understand this correctly; 
does that mean in effect that H. M. 
Byllesby & Company through control of 
the seven Class B directors votes the ma-| 
jority of the stock of the Standard Gas 
& Electric Company and elects eight of 
the 15 directors of that company? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. Were similar provisions introduced 
by amendments of the certificate of in- 
corporation of Standard Gas & Electric 
Company? 

A. Yes, sir. The number of directors 
was reduced to 15, and a three-fourths 
affirmative vote of the full board of direc- 
tors was made requisite for the approval 
of certain classes of actions. 

Q. From what source do the officers of 
the Standard Gas & Electric Company 
receive their compensation for services? 
A. The officers of Standard Gas & Elec- 
trie Company do not receive salaries or 
any remuneration from that company for 
their services as officers. The Standard 


and actions as officers and/or directors | 
of the Standard Gas & Electric Company, 
they having already passed upon the sub- | 
ject as officers and/or directors of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, were foregone con- 
clusions. 

Q. Let us turn pow to chapter 3 within | 
your report, Exhibit 4941, at page 67. 
There you take up acquisitions by Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company, do you not? | 
A. I do. | 

Q. The first offer accepted by Stand-| 
ard Gas & Electric Company was made by | 
one R. E, Wilsey, was it not? A. It was. 

Q. That acceptance was dated May 2, 
1910, was it not? A. It was. 

Q@. Who was Mr. R. E. Wilsey? A. Mr. 
Wilsey was at that time manager of the 
bond department of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, and he made the offer as that 
company’s agent. 

Q. What was the aggregate par value of 
bonds, preferred stock and common stock | 
respectively that were acquired, and at 
what aggregate book value respectively 
were they placed on Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company’s books? 

A. Par value of all securities, $5,872,400; 
book value, $8,025,000. 





Gas & Electric Company has no em-| Q. This offer by Mr. Wilsey related to 
ployes and no pay roll. Since the organ- rescurities of eight companies, did it not? 
ization in 1919 of Byllesby Engineering A. It did. 


Corporation, which is wholly owned by 
the Standard Gas & Electric Company, 
that corporation has furnished Standard 
Gas & Electric Company with its neces- 
sary officers and accounting, clerical and 


Aggregate Value 
Of Securities Shown 
Q. Will you name the eight companies? 


other services. The individuals who ren- A. The Tacoma Gas Company, Enid 
der the official and other services are Electric & Gas Company, Fort Smith 
paid by the Engineering and Manage-| Light & Traction Company, Muskogee | 


ment Corporation, or by H. M. Byllesby 
& Company. The Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation bills the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company at monthly in- 
tervals for out of pocket expenses in- 
curred. The Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corporation is wholly owned 
by the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 


Gas & Electric Company, Everett Gas | 
Company, Mobile Electric Company, Ot- | 
tumwa Railway & Light Company, North- 
ern States Power Company, a Delaware 
corporation. 

Q. What was the Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company's portion thus acquired of 
the book value of the common. stock 
equities of these eight companies? A. $4,- 
021,179.45. 

Q. At what aggregate value did Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company place these 
common stocks on its ledger? A. $6,154,640. 

Q. On the basis of the data obtained, 
what do you say was the cost or market 
value of these bonds or stocks at the time? 
A. $2,494,435.20—say, $2,500,000 in round 
numbers. 

Q. Did you ascertain the earning power 


Complete Control 


Q. hat conclusion dg you draw from 
a comparison of the directors and officers 
of the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and H. M. Byllesby & Company? 

A. The inevitable conclusion from all 
this is that at all times from the date of 


T THE National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, recently held 
at Portland, Oreg., the Insurance Com- 
State of 
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| PRESIDENT oF state | Industrial Accident Prevention Labor Surpluses : 
In Trade Noted 2” Standard Group Described |2SS‘N® OFFIaI's | 





missioner of the 


Charles D. Livingston, was elected pres- 
ident of the organization of State offi- 
cials. 


In Transportation of 


Inflammable Liquids 


| Safeguards 


I. C. C. Bureau Recommends - 
Strict Observance of Reg- 
ulations to Protect Con-| 
flicting Traffic 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
cidents involving trucks no information! phase, W. Graham Cole, Director, Safety 
as to the kind of truck was furnished. 

Because of the potential danger to the! Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
traveling public, special precautions should | York City, 
be taken to safeguard e passage over | 
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Is Studied by Official Group Found to Continue 
In Many Districts 


‘Employment Situation for 
August Unchanged in 
Most States, According to 
Labor Department 





‘Commissioners Are Advised Not to Take Atti- 
| tude of ‘Policing Industry’ 





Ricumonp, Va., Oct. 8—‘Representa-"| satisfactory meeting of minds of employers 
tives of the various industrial commis-|and employes, Cyril Ainsworth, Assistant 
sions throughout the States can be of| Secretary of the American Standards As-| 
| great aid if they adopt an attitude of | sociation, told the association at its after-| 
being helpful rather than of taking the| noon session. Safety code procedure was | 
attitude of policing industry,” members| described as having been effective in ac-| 
of the International Association of In-| cident prevention work. | 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions; He recommended that State agencies 
were told here today by Cyrus S. Ching, | appoint committees representing industry 
director of industrial and public relations | and labor and including technical experts 
of the United States Rubber Co., New/and representatives of the governmental | 
York City. agency who serve as advisers.. American 

The morning session today of the 18th| standard safety codes can be of great 
annual convention of the organization was | value to States which do not have legis- 


Curtailed employment continued in 
many industries in August, according to 
the monthly survey of States by the Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor. 
Harvesting of crops provided additional 
work in some sections. Sections of the 
report have been published in previous 


|devoted to topics relating to industrial | lative authority to develop and administer | issues. The concluding section follows in 
accidenS prevention. Mr. Ching’s sub-/| safety codes and to those whose budgets full text: 
ject was “Can industrial accidents be| do not permit the retaining of a staff | South Dakota 


prevented by management? If so, what | necessary to carry on such work, Mr. Ains- | 
measures do you advocate?” | worth said. 

Management was originally opposed to| ‘These codes can be used in such States 
‘the enactment of workmen's i. ie |“‘as a means of applying the provisions (of 
tion laws, Mr. Ching said, and also to the| the law and as an authoritative source of| 
jestablishment of Industrial Accident| information to which the inspectors may danthunevine: wine Gane oh Se 
| Boards and Commissions. go when making recommendations.” There | , screening plant, with production ex- 
| ae : are also advantages in uniformity to be| nected in September. The installation am 

| Different Attitude gained from their use in States with full | pipe lines in the southeastern part 68 
*|Toward Commissions —e and ample budgets, | th. State for the distribution of natural 
| “Industry naturally looked on this as | gas oiieree wake er ane 
another method of policing and another | |calling for the expenditure of $357,709 for 
interference in the operation of its | |new highway projects have been awarded 
ao Ba rey bag en | pe and additional projects contracted with 

av . ee 

dustrial accidents has been more forcibly 


| the boards of county commissioners in 30 
;counties will furnish employment to a 
brought to the attention of management, | |large numbér of workers. Most of the 
land as the various boards and commis-| missions was proposed by Charles H.| meat-packing plants have been running 
— —|sions have had more experience in han- | Weeks, Deputy Commissioner of Labor of 
| dling such situations, the attitude of today | New Jersey. 


The gold mining and refining industry 
worked full time in August. Development 
work on the newly discovered manganese 
deposits consisted of road construction, ~ 


Electrical Committee 
Of Association Proposed 


The appointment of an electrical com- 
mittee of the International Association 
lof Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 


Michigan, 


Advised 


;at capacity. Public-utility concerns re- 
has become entirely different from what | , ported a moderate curtailment of forces. 
it was 10 or 15 years ago.” 


The functions of this committee, accord-| Railroads released a number of men in 
|ing to the speaker, should include the| the freighet departments. Drought condi- 
Mr. Ching urged that the various State | following: “To canvass all members and| tions and the grasshopper plague resulted 
boards and commissions cooperate with | secure copies of electrical safety rules at| ii a short crop in the greater part of 
|industry in accident prevention work. The| present being enforced, used as a guide,| the State, thereby releasing many workers 
primary responsibility for accidents rests| or otherwise made use of; to assist the| who would normally be engaged in thresh- 
upon management, he said. If the man-/| members on the electrical committee, Na-|ing and other farm work at this time of 
agement interests itself in accident pre-| tional Fire Protection Association, to rep-| year, A general surplus of labor obtained 
vention and assumes the leadership in| resent the wishes of this body in the work| jn all localities. 
a continuous campaign, excellent results 
can be achieved, he declared, citing the | 


of that committee; to develop any needed is ‘ 
further safety electrical rules beyond those Wvoming 
xperience of his own company. lof the present national electrical code to| A general surplus of labor prevailed 
“If you have a good management and| make wiring sufficiently safe in certain| throughout August; however, some in- 
{an efficient plant,” he concluded, “safety crease in the volume of employment was 
will never be neglected. If you have poor| Taboratories and other agencies in as- 


ccupancies, etc.; to assist Underwriters’ 
oe noted. Additional farm and ranch work- 
management and an inefficient plant, ac- 


cidents are bound to result.” | 

Industrial safety work has _ passed 
through two stages in its developments 
and is now on the threshold of a third 


suring that electrical equipment is safe 
when sold or used; to prepare forms of 
regulations for members to consider for 
use in adopting and administering safety 
rules for electrical equipment; to serve as} 
an advisory committee to which members | 
having safety problems in electrical equip- 


~ 





| Service, Policyholders Service Bureau, | 


New 


ers were engaged in the agricultural areas, 
but generally such increases were below 
normal demand. Part-time schedules pre- 
vailed in many manufacturing plants, 
with no marked improvement expected in 
September. Seasonally reduced operations 
continued in the coal-mining district. 





ment can refer for advice; to keep in such 
touch with all trade organization electri- 
cal representatives as will assure reason- 


declared in an address on 
“Selling safety to the industrial execu- 


its organization until Jan. 7, 1930, the of the eight companies as at the time |rutoad crossings at grade of trucks | tive. able understanding of their points of view, 
mind and will of the Standard Gas &|of the transfer? ‘A. Yes, from the Glee lacie " eneey eg # and | Mechanical Safeguardin Setaseesn ce tae talents Hadeien 
Electric Company haye not been inde- | source as the information concerning the | jicten:” h Ad be def , P. coca tien te & & assistance to the International Association 
pendent, but have been identical with capital. isten; it shou € definitels nown that| 4nd Educational Programs of Electrical Inspectors in their work of 
the mind and will of H. M. Byllesby & Q. Describe the earning power, please. | °°, {72} closely approaching _ before | code development and code administra- 


Company. The thought of Standard Gas 
& Electric Company, which was the 
thought, first, of its officers and then of 
its directors, most of them also officers, ' 
has been the thought of H. M. Byllesby 
& Company. The decisions of the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company have first 
been the decisions of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company. That is when having as offi- 
cers and/or directors of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company formulated a business proposi- 
tion of that company to the Standard Gas 
& Electric Company and found it mu- 
tually advantageous to the companies, 
those individuals have a few minutes later 
to consider the same proposition as offi- 
cers and/or directors of Standard Gas & 
Electric Company, it is not likely that 
they would find themselves doubtful as 
|the proposition’s advantage to Standard 


A. The earning power was very weak. In 
a number of cases there wasn't even in- | 
come left after meeting interest charges 
and preferred dividend charges to be 
available on the common stock equity and 
where there was any such income left 
it was of negligible quantity. It thus} 
appears that the values of the common | 
stocks of the original eight companies ac- 
quired by Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany were derived, not from earning} 
power that was demonstrated by the then 
current and past performances of the 
eight companies, but from what it was 
hoped could be developed in the then fu- 
ture: Could the utilities be so managed 
and could their business be so developed, 
as the communities served by them grew, 
as to cause their earning power and 
values to grow up to the securities valu- 
ation and the book valuation placed upon 
them. The holding company’s represent- 
atives described conditions that made the 
prospects seem very good at that time. 
The sequel disappointed the hopes in the 
cases of five of the companies. 

Q. You tell us that the Standard Gas & 
Electric Company set the acquired securi- | 
ties upon its books at a total valuation | 
of $8,025,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they issue securities against that 
valuation of the same amount? 


half as great as in the same month in 
1930. 

Corn receipts in the principal markets 
declined during August and the volume 
for the month was only 60 per cent as 
large as in the corresponding month last 
| year. The visible supply decreased from 
| July to August, but the total was 60 per 
cent larger than a year ago. 

Cattle receipts which increased season- 
ally were somewhat larger than in the 


were 


the driver 
approaching. 

In the absence of adequate grade cross- 
ing protection for all vehicles, the public 
interest requires that special precautions 
be taken to safeguarti the movement of ; 
these commodities which involve unusual 
and widespread dangers, and authorities | 
responsible for supervision and control of 
highway traffic should give careful con- 
sideration to the necessity for requiring 
flag protection at grade crossing for ve- 
hicles carrying explosives and inflammable 
liquids. 

Any person, firm, or corporation using 
the public highways for the transportation 
of these dangerous articles should be re- 
to conform with 
regulations necessary to safeguard asso- 
; ciated and conflicting 


quired 


a crossing. 


no 


signal 


such a vehicle is permitted to start over | 
a crossing such as the 
one involved in this accident, where there 
devices 
apprcach of a train and the view was ob- 
structed, safe crossing for the truck could 
be assured only by having some person 
go forward upon the track and signal to 
whether or not a train was! 


At 


highways and on railroads. 
Quotes Famous Statement 


In the report of Feb. 27, 1930, upon the 
A. They Famoso accident, the following statement 


The first two phases, according to Mr. 
Cole, were mechanical safeguarding and 
| educational program among employes. The 
third will be a study of individual acci- | 
| dent cases to determine the degree of ac- | 
cident proneness of certain employes. | 
Some studies already made disclose that 
one-third of the employes are responsible 
for two-thirds of the accidents, he said. 

Referring to the statement that acci- 
dent prevention is largely a matter of 
salesmanship, Mr. Cole said employes, 
supervisors and executives must be sold. 
The management group can best be ap- 
proached through an appeal based on the 
indirect costs of accidents which are four ; ed 7 
times as great as the direct costs and on| ee ns 18 a Ss 
the basis of property damage which is not Pea etoy oe siege Meg «cena Cisne 
ade connection with personal | tion Act by election those who otherwise 


The benefits to be derived from the would be exempt, the Commission “must 
elimination of the apparent or direct cost ae ee 
of personal injuries may be very small in Dp B. : ’ 


4 ; chief claims examiner of the North Caro- 
eee ha tates — business of the lina Industrial Commission, declared in 


Mr. Cole stated that small industrial 7 a! - — — 
plants present the chief safety problems | e sugegste Jet x . ft i ee 3 
today. Large plants have done excellent |™#intain a complete list of all employer: 
accident prevention work, he said, and|i% the State not operating under the 
/the methods they have employed would | Compensation Act. Monthly bulletins de- 


: : .| scribing the advantages of workmen's 
a Se — S oie compensation should be mailed to_ this 


tion.” 


Describes Value of 
Accident Statistics 


Dr. E. B. Patton, of the New York De- 
partment of Labor, said that although 
present accident statistics are inadequate, 
thye are subject to greater utilization 
|than given credit for. They may be used 
to determine the reasons for causes of 
accidents through studies of selected sam- 
| ples, he said, even though the States 
may never have enough money to investi- 
| gate all accidents. 


to indicate the 





practices and 


traffic both on 


y ii ’ : : : ing an opportunity to employers to protect 
ither of the two preced-| did. was made: : Required Physical 

aa, Department of cae. | “The Commission has“investigated other | ,, q 7 i y - their resources and also to discharge in 
| ture reports that more unfinished cattle, Transfer of Issues accidents involving collisions between Examinations Considered part their social obligations. Mr, Root 


but fewer grain-fed cattle are coming to 
;}market than during the latter months of 
1930. The estimated number of cattle on 
feed in the Corn Belt on Aug. 1 was 13 
per cent smaller than a year ago. Hog 
receipts recorded a seasonal decrease from 
July to August, while the volume was 
about 6 per cent smaller than in the corre- 
| sponding month last year. Meats in cold! 
| storage have declined seasonally since the 
| Spring months; the total on hand at the 
end of August was 22 per cent less than 
in August, 1929. 


Described by Witness 


Q. I understand that Byllesby & Com- 
pany received from Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric bonds, preferred stock and common) 
stock with an aggregate par-value of $8,- 
025,000 in exchange for the securities of 
eight companies which had been delivered 
to the Standard Gas & Electric Company? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Did H. M. ByNesby & Company re- 
tain all of the bonds, preferred stock and 
common stock of Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company obtained by the former in 
this transaction? 

A. No. H. M. Byllesby & Company had 
already engaged with Montgomery Cloth- 
ier & Tyler, bankers in Philadelphia, Pa., 
confirmed in a letter dated April 29, 1910, 
to sell to the latter for $1.350,000 cash, the 
following portions of those securities: 
Standard Gas & Electric Company col- 
lateral trust 6 per cent bonds, $1.100,000 
face value. Standard Gas & Electric 
Company preferred stock, $925,000 par 
value. 

A. Standard Gas & Electric Company 
common stock, $2,000,000 par value, or a 
total of $4,025,000 face and par value of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company se- 
curities. 

Q. That is, Byllesby sold to Montgom- 
ery Clothier & Tyler these securities you 
have specified for $1,350,000 cash. A. Yes, 
sir. 


Forest Products 


Lumber production as measured by es- 
timated timber cut reached a ‘lew low 
level in August, the Federal Reserve index | 
standing at 40 per cént of the 1923-1925 
average. This represents a decline of 10 
per cent from the month previous and 
34 per cent from the level of a year ago, 
and reflects the efforts of the industry to 
bring production more nearly into line 
with present demand. 

Employment in the forest products in- 
dustry declined slightly to a point one- 
fifth below a year ago and about half 
of the 1923-1925 average. Pay rolls also 
declined more than seasonally to a point 
just ‘over 40 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average. 

Marketings of forest products in Au- 
gust were maintained at about the level 
of a year ago, with a very slight increase 
over the revised estimate for July. Present 
marketings are about two-thirds of the 
1923-1925 average. Carloadings increased 
sharply but seasonally. 

Marketings of naval 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 10. 


stores declined 






he tter of waiver was a question for | ) 
somewhat more than seasonally in Au- P ] R * f 50 ] s Sh ae decide. If labor oe the waiver | ao & aa goa consisting of 300,- 
g y S > | i 7 ey shares 0 r value e i 
roe A aged Song cticig 0%. ag on osta eceipts or 7 Se ected Offices OW plan, it should be adopted, he said. | $5 pa ue each 
¢ sve & 3 . | a Fo - -— 
average for this month in the years 1923- 
1925. D li f S b F 1 30) Fi ili O ‘s H 1 ad SESS eeeeeeeeeeeee 
‘pine » ° ity Order Haltec 
Production of southern pine, Douglas ec 1ne or eptem er rom 93 ure (Ut t a . 
fir, and hardwoods this year have averaged | In ew Ham »shire i S 
less than new orders, whereas last year — nip eennneeeneneneimnaibensay | N . I * 
up to this time production was exceeding , , a” é * 
the receipt of new orders. This reflects Postal receipts at 50 selected offices in September showed a decrease of nearly $2,429,000 under the total for September, 1930, | aa = s 
a better technical position of the indus-| according to statistics made public Oct. 7 at the Post Office Department. The receipts for the month totaled $26,334,654.66, an Ruli 1 Oneratin Com- s * 
try although operations are at a low level. average of nearly $100,000 per day less than in September, 1930. (A summary of the Department's announcement was printed uling or pe - * a 
Southern pine prodanton declined while in the issue of Oct. 8.) The Department's tabulated statement for selected offices follows in full text: panies Suspended for Appeal | # O . 
new and unfilled orders increased. Pro-| | * d e 
i ri ‘ s SELECTED September September SELECTED September September a t. 8.) - 
oe Coes — — ae a OFFICES 1931 1930 Increase Pct OFFICES 1931 1930 Increase Pct Concoap, N. H., Oct. 8. . e 
- a pe 3 New York, N. Y. . $5,734,213.71 $6,093,678.49 *$359.464.78  *5.90 Louisville, Ky . 192,893.77 210,514.17 *17,620.40 *8.37 The order of the Public Service Com-| 
the same period last year, being this| Chicago, Ill. ......... 3,883,876.02 4.459,549.22 *575.673.20 *12.91 Rochester, N. Y. ..... 219,830.30 251,450.69 *31,620,39 *12.58| mission relating to the holding company | © e e 
year 10 per cent below new orders, whereas | Philadelphie, Pa. .... 1,352,187.45 1.437,516.85 *85,329.40 *5.94 | Columbus, Ohio ..... 222,889.18 245,431.59 "22,542.41 *9.18 relations of the New Hampshire Gas & | “ on ice s 
last year up to this time production was | Boston. Mass. ........ 1,250,307.03 1,327,428.74 *77.121.71 *5.81 New Orleans, La. .... 190,700.08 200,122.45 "9,422.37 *4.71 dD Electric Co. has s b 
9 : t ss of new ord St. Louis, Mo. ....... 860,250.00 963,505.74 103,255.74 *10.72 Toledo, Ohio 143,624.42 158,911.69 *15,287.27 *9.62| Electric Co. an erry Electric . a 
Per Cent 1h CxKESs OF DOW Scere, Kansas City, Mo. .... 636,043.02 747,031.23  *110,988.21 *14.86 | Richmord, Va. ....... 163,283.41 152,792.97 10,490.44  6.87|been suspended..by the State Supreme s 
Douglas fir production incrtased sea-| petroit, Mich. ......- 718,582.16 801,005.29 *82,423.13 *10.29 Providence, R. I. ..... 169,176.50 168,123.26 1,053.24 63| Court, pending decision of that court 4 . 
sonally in* August to a level 17 per cent | Cleveland, Ohio 706,031.69 742,695.50 "36,663.81 *4.94 Memphis, Tenn. ..... 149,983.95 176,303.26 *26,319.31 14.93) inon an appeal by the companies from . » 
below this month last year: new orders | Los Angeles, Calif 764,180.73 817,986.24 £53,805.51 °6.58 Dayton. Ohio ....,... 189,051.94 191,044.19 *1,992.25 *1.04| a or dan . 
alan taemaneed and ontlial nedeee lined | S82 Francisco, Calif 695,317.09 709,722.44 *14.405.35  *2.03 Hartford, Conn. ..... 167,967.28 181,975.62 "14,008.34 *7.70| the order. | = 
also increased and unfilled orders declined | Brooklyn, N. Y 673,932.18 688,550.30 *14,618.12 *242 | Nashville, Tenn. .,... 133,354.28 165,927.08 *32,572.80 *19.63| ‘The Commission’s order, which was . 
seasonally. Production for the first eight | pittsburgh, Pa 523,151.37 578,053.22 *54.901.85  *9.50 Houston, Tex. ......:. 169,631.96 187,242.04 *17,610.08  *%9.40 d flecti ; of Sept 10 dealt with - s 
months of 1931 was at a rate about 8) Cincinnati, Ohio 522,427.22 571,858.88 *49,431.66 *8.64 | Syracuse, N. Y. ...... 129,977.39 143,621.47 *13,644.08 *9.59| made effective as Of Sept. 10, |: a 
per cent below that of placing of new Minneapolis, Minn 478,933.21 537,419.39 "58,486.18 *10.88 New Haven, Conn. ... 142,893.91 137,521.36 5,372.55 3.91| the financial affairs of the two utilities | a 
: ee (eee : a **, Baltimore, Md. ....... 451,758.04 490.406.21 *38,648.17 *7.88 | Grand Rapids, Mich. . 102,889.69 116,762.22 *13.872.53 *11.88\ and their connection with the Associated; §& emer en 
orders, whtreas in the same period last wiiwaukee, Wis 368.736.35 410.156.13 41,419.78 *10.10 | Akron, Ohio ......... 132,279.35 117,418.67 1486068 12.66| Ga. and Electric System. (A summary| ®& * 
year production exceeded new orders by Washington. D. C 451,251.43 492,644.12 "41,392.69 *8.40 Fort Worth, Tex 120,370.54 129,937.00 "9,566.46 *7.36 7 d inted in the issue of . yj 
2 per cent. Hardwoods production de- Buffalo. N.Y. ........ 350,546.67 357,435.53 "6,888.86 *1.93 Jersey City, N.J...... 96,155.95 106,955.28 *10,799.33 *10.10,0f the order was printe e€ Iss | ~ . 
clined about 8 per cent in August while St.Paul, Minn. ...... 288,810.34 335,259.36 *46,44902 *13.85 Springfield. Mass. ... 101,428.27 121,324.34 *19,896.07 *16.40| July 1.) . a 
: ; : Indtanapolis, Ind. ... 307,758.97 358,448.01 *50,689.04 *14.14 Salt Lake City, Utah . 91,713.64 106,284.38 *14,570.74 *13.71 In their petition for suspension the * 
new orders dropped 6 per cent and un-  Atianta, Ga. ......... 316,109.48 376,751.04 60,641.56 *16.10 Jacksonville, Fla. ... 66,865.33 72,873.48 *6.008.15 °8.24| .onnanies asserted that the order. “would; ® a 
filled orders fell off 7 per cent. Unfilled | Newark, N. J. ........ 353,929.49 369,075.57 "15,146.08 *4.10 Worcester, Mass 82,027.52 89,372.64 "7,345.12 *8,22 p a : | ® 
orders are now about three and a half Denver. Colo. ........ 275,455.31 | 314,734.39 *39.278.08 *12.48 oceans Satan quesiuteniiens ——|restrain and limit said companies in the | 
times the monthly production A: WON... ccarcanan 286,253.83 335,235.91 *48.982.08 *14.61 Total . ..$26,334,654.66 $28,763,914.57 *$2,429,259.91 *8.45| management and operation of their prop- , 
Unfil ee ernanne Seattle, Wash. ....... 256,289.43 280,767.13 "24,477.70  *8.72 Daily average ies 1,053.385.00 —_1,150,556.00 97,170.00 *8.45| erties, abrogate contracts, and interfere | 
nfilled furniture orders in the south-| Omaha, Nebr... ...... 222'194.54 234,134.48 11,939.94  *5.10 June, 1931, over June. 1930. *5.41; July, 1931, over July, 1930, *8.16; | l i ' , i 
, . y * with and interrupt the usual and ordinary é 
: Des Moines, Iowa .... 215,269.26 270,904.30 55,635.04 *20.54 August. 1931, over August, 1930, *9.61, heir busi . 
(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) ‘| Portiand, Oreg. ...... 211,868.98 230,051.01 "18,182.03 *7.90 | *Decrease, methods of carrying on their business. 


would be 
Taken altogether, the hazards surround- 
ing the operation of motor vehicles carry- 
ing explosives or inflammables can hardly 
Transportation of ex- 
plosives and inflammables on railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce is strictly 
regulated by Federal 
Title 18, sections 232 to 236, inclusive) and | 
by regulations formulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under au- 
thority contaimed in those sections, and 
severe penalties are provided for viola- | 
tion of such 
view of the volume of such articles now 
being transported over the highways, ade- 
quate regulations to promote safety should 
be provided by authorities having juris- 
diction over such transportation and ef- 
fective means adopted to insure their ob- 
servance.” 


involving great 


be derailed as a 


passenger trains and motor vehicles carry- 
ing gasoline or other inflammable articles, 
and it is understood that several similar 
accidents occurred within 
California during the few months pre- 
ceding the date of the accident here un- 
der investigation, although they did not 
result in such serious consequences. 
the results were not as serious, however, | 
is nothing but a matter of good fortune, 
for there is no doubt that a catastrophe 
loss of life and 
suffering might result should a passenger 
train composed of wooden equipment be 
sprayed with burning gasoline. 
also the possibility that the train might 
result of the collision, 
in which event the plight of passengers 
dangerous 


be overestimated. 


laws 


also advocated state-wide safety programs 


A fourth factor in industrial accident sponsored by Industrial Commissions. 


prevention, in addition to those enumer-| 
ated by Mr. Cole, is physical examinations 
of employes, Charles Senet, of the Globe 
Indemnity Co., Newark, N. J., said. He 
|advocated physical examinations of all | 
new employes and annual examinations 
of all employes. 


Permission to Waive 
Rights Is Discussed 


The Industrial Commissioner of New 
York, Frances Perkins, expressed oppo- 


the State of 


That 


Leifur Magnusson, American Repre- sition to the plan now in force in several 
sentative of the International Labor Of- States, such as Massachusetts, Connecti- 
fice, declared that through requiring cut, Ohio and Wisconsin, whereby a work- 


untold man with a preexisting disability may 
waive his rights under the workmen's com- 
pensation law in order tovobtain employ- 
ment which otherwise might be denied 
ement Co., Allentown, Pa., suggested to because of the prospect of future compen- 
— >. of the eoeaiataan tee they sation claims. The fact that in 31 States 
give a special rating to plants doing suc- employes may elect not to come under 
cessful accident prevention work so as the act was described by Miss Perkins as 
to avoid unnecessary State inspections. “Waiver With a Vengeance. 
The time of State inspectors should be Lacking precise knowledge as to the 
utilized in inspecting small plants, he| actual size of the problem,” she stated, 
said, where the accident problem is still| “it would be a mistake to inaugurate the 
serious. | waiver system as a cure, even on the care- 
Mr. Reninger also criticized ingurance’| fully guarded plan of Massachusetts. Far 
companies for not sending inspectors to|8reater harm would be produced by a gen- 
small risks. Even though the premium | eral waiver system than it would cure. 
may be only $50 to $200 a year in such a|_ Joseph A. Parks, of the Massachusetts 
|plant, a single accident may cause a loss! Department of Industrial Accidents, said 
of $2,500 to $7,500, he said. the waiver system was adopted in his 
State commissions were urged to secure | State because of discrimination against 
competent men as inspectors and to train| Prospective employes with physical de- 
them to be teachers rather than police-| fects. Since 1927, when the Massachu- 
men. setts waiver plan became effective, 163 
States that are nqt active in the devel-| applications for waiver have been made, 
opment of safety codes “have either not | of which 114 were approved, he said. In 
seen the situation clearly or have failed | these cases, he added, men who otherwise 
to assume the proper responsibility and| would be out of work were given jobs. — 
‘make a definite attempt” to bring about a| Fred W. Armstrong, of the Nova Scotia 
> = = -| Workmen's Compensatjon Board, said that 


physical examinations industry and in- 
surers were forcing society to care for 
those rejected for employment. 


There is| H. A. Reninger of the Lehigh Portland 


in the extreme. 


laws (U. 8S. Code, | 


and regulations. In 





| list, he said, picturing the law as afford-| 


Metal mining also remained on a cur- 
| tailed basis. Oil-field development work 
| and operations were still further curtailed. 
| Public-utility activities were confined to 
|the completion of natural-gas lines 
| through central Wyoming and telephone 
toll-line construction. Additional power- 
line construction is contemplated during 
| the Fall months. The volume of build- 
ing and general construction increased 
Slightly. New highway contracts were let 
during August, totaling $300,000 in value, 
which brings the total cost of highway 
work for this year to $5,015,000. Approxi- 
mately 2,570 men were employed on high- 
way construction during the month. Con- 
tracts have been let for the $1,000,000 
highway approach to Yellowstone National 
Park, part of which is routed through 
the Shoshone National Forest in Wyo- 
ming, but preliminary work only has been 
started. The volume of work on the nat- 
ural-gas pipe line from central Wyoming 
to western Nebraska decreased somewhat 
compared with the previous month. Build- 
ing under way and new contracts let in 
| various parts of the State included sev- 
eral large projects and offered employ- 
| ment to many building-trades men. Nor- 
|mal forces were employed in the train- 
|service departments, and _ railroad-shop 
|forces and maintenance-of-way crews 
were steadily engaged. 





‘Insurers Seek Rates 
_On Autos in Bay State 


Petition for Mandamus Filed 
By 44 Companies 
Boston, Mass., Oct, 8, 

A peition for a writ of mandamus 
against the State Insurance Commis- 
| sioner, Merton L. Brown, to compel him 
| to fix at once and file a schedule of rates 
for automobile insurance for 1932 has 
| been filed in the Supreme Judicial Court 
/On behalf of 44 insurance companies. 
| The Legislature is in special session to 
consider revision in the compulsory auto- 
|mobile liability law and the Insurance 
| Commissioner has announced that the 
; 1932 rates will not be promulgated until 
the Legislature has acted. 

It was explained on behalf of the com- 
panies, in connection with the request for 
| @ writ of mandamus, that if the law is 
|not amended no policies for 1932 could be 
written or registrations issued until the 
Commissioner has established the rates, 


‘Capital Stock Increased 
By New York Insurer 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7, 

As a result of an examination of the 
|Home Indemnity Company of New York, 
a member of the home insurance group, 
| the sum of $2,000,000, being $500,000 on 
| capital account and $1,500,000 on surplus 
| account, representing the authorized in- 
| creased capital of the company, was fully 
| paid in, in cash, on or before Sept. 22, 
| by or on behalf of the stockholders, ac- 
| cording to a report filed by State Super- 
|intendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
|Schaick. The report shows that the com= 
| pany’s capital was increased from $1,000,- 
| 000, consisting of 200,000 shares of $5 par 

















RAILROADS .. 


. . FINANCE 


Trade Situation More Planes Use 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘In Countries of 
Europe Analyzed 
Department of Commerce) 


Reviews Developments in 
_ Business and _ Industry! 


Popular Than Steel for 
Makjng ‘Blades 


Metal is used in the making of blades 
of more than 80 per cent of the aircraft 
propellers approved by the Department of 


statistics made available at the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department Oct. 8. 
Aluminum alloy has become more pop- 


Metal Propellers | 
| Stay Order for | 


Aluminum Alloy Proves More | 


|Commerce, according to an analysis of | 


| 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1931 — Ghe Gnited States Daily — verry wvex PACE 1810 
‘Wholesale and Retail Business Rae ee ie Cut 
Shows Improvement in Week| 0" Three Imports 
: : | Linen Cr ths, Bed. | 
nificant Changes in Employment or yp head Geert ve 
Industry Recorded in Cities Are Affected 


SHIPPING . 


Railway Denied 


Track Rebuilding Few Sig 


State Supreme Court Refuses | 
Carrier’s Request to Mod- 
ify Mandamus on Florida 


Rail Link 


New York, Oct. 8—Decisions by the) 
United States Customs Court, under the| 
Tariff Act of 1930, lower the assessment | 
rates on linen crash cloths, cotton bed-- 
spreads and imported articles made or cut 
from cotton plushes. The Government 
lost all three cases. 


parnoven conditions in retail and wholesale trades with few significant changes 
in employment or industrial conditions were reflected in the weekly statement 


of the situation in 37 localities just made public by the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief. 


More active business and prospects of a good tobacco crop have stimulated activity 


| 
| 
| 


. . AVIATION 


‘Rate Agreement 


Is Approved by 
Shipping Board 


Covering the Movement 
Of Freight From Baltic 


. } 
s ek 
During Pa We |ular than steel for propeller blades, these | 
: statistics show, while wood has not been | 
employed in more than four of the last | 


| in sections of the South, while approach 


Shasiness and industrial conditions in| TALLAHASSEE, Fta., Oct. 8. improvement in tourist business. Retail 


P ° 
of cool weather leads to anticipation of orts Is Sanctioned 


‘ The linen crash cloths were entered 
buying was stimulated by Fall weathef, 


through the port of Seattle by Sears, Roe- | 


European countries are reviewed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
survey is based on reports from trade 
commissioners stationed in principal trade 
centers abroad. The section dealing with 
Europe follows in full text: 


Czechoslovakia 


~~ Gzechoslovakia—Funds of Czechoslovak | 


banks were mostly withdrawn from Lon- 
don before the drop in the pound sterling, 


but it is believed that losses to Czecho- | 


slovak exporters are somewhat greater 
than gains. The Government is making 
serious efforts to balance the 1932 budget 
by reducing expenditures $15,000,000 un- 
der this current year. 


Italy 


Italy—The discount rate of the Bank 
of Italy was raised from 5'2 per cent to 7 
per cent on Sept. 28. The official rate 
has remained at 5% per cent since May, 
1930, when it was reduced from 6 per cent. 
Besides March, 1929, and February, 1930, 
the rate stood at 7 per cent. During the 
first three-week period of September cir- 
culation was diminished by 133,000,000 lire | 
to 14,512,000,000 lire and gold reserve in- 
creased by 34,000,000 lire to 5,407,000,000 
lire. (Lire about $0.0506.) 


Lithuania 


Lithuania—Exports during January- 
June, 1931, amounted to 137,300,000 lits | 
as compared with 158,300,000 lits in the 
same period of 1930. Imports totaled 
139,500,000 lits as against 146,400,000 lits 
for the first six months of 1930. (Lit | 
equals $0.10.) Exports of livestock, wood- | 
pulp, cellulose, lumber and flax declined 
heavily in value while exports of meat, 
butter, grain and fertilizers increased. A 
few imports showed slight increases in 
value, namely: Coal, cement, footwear, 
machinery, and instruments and appa- 
ratus. The value of the majority of im- 
ports declined, however, though not 
enough to offset the fall in export prices. 
Principal imports showing value declines 
were: Herring, sugar, iron, animal and | 
vegetable fats, fertilizers, yarn and thread, | 
and cotton and woolen fabrics. 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom.—There has been a) 
curtailment in retail buying, with the ex-| 
ception of a sharp increase in demand | 
for some imported merchandise, such as 
canned goods, in anticipation of higher 
prices (in terms of British currency). 
Prices of raw materials are being ad-| 
justed to offset the decline in the value | 
of currency. The “buy British goods cam- 
paign” is experiencing a renewed and 
strong stimulus. Wholesale and retail 
prices of many lines of imported goods 
are being increased 20 to 33 per cent; 
there are also some increases in similar 
goods of British manufacture. 

Forward purchasing of most foreign | 
goods, is being stopped or restricted, pend- 
in& steadier exchange rates and settlement 
of outstanding differences over methods 
and terms of payments.” Manufacturing 
industries are optimistic concerning im- 
provement in the export outlook, but it 
becomes increasingly apparent that the 
competitive advantage, owing to depre-| 
ciation of the pound, may be partly offset | 
by corresponding protective measures on | 
the part of other countries. Stock ex- | 
change quotations for industrial stocks 
are higher, while those for government | 
securities are depressed. New regulations | 
for the stock exchange allow cash deal- | 
ings only; they practically prohibit the | 
purchase of foreign securities. p 

The legislative schedule is being main- | 
tained, with the continued probability of | 
an early dissolution of parliament to be | 
followed by a general election as soon as | 
possible. The general situation continues | 
orderly and quiet. Although depreciation 
of sterling is expected to afford, in effect, | 
a measure of protection—at least, tempo- | 
rarily—to domestic production, neverthe- | 
less, a strong demand continues for pro- | 
tective tariff legislation. Cotton trading | 
has been greatly stimulated by hopes of | 
export trade revival. Spot sales of raw | 
cotton Sept. 24 to 26, inclusive, aggregated | 
more than 90,000 bales; yarn business has 
expanded greatly, with heavy forward 
bookings. Four Lancashire cotton mills, | 
having together 315,000 spindles, are re- | 
ported to be reopening. 


| 


Yugoslavia 
Yugoslavia.—Yugoslav exports for July 
were valued at 351,316,055 dinars and im-| 
ports 388,073,307 dinars, leaving an unfa-| 
vorable balance of 36,757,300 dinars (Dinar | 
equals $0.0176). Both exports and im-| 
ports show a slight increase over June,| 
but exports declined nearly 32 per cent as| 
compared with July, 1930, and imports) 
about 31 per cent. Exports of construc- 


tion wood for July, accounting for 17 per | — 


cent of the total exports, were about 40) 
per cent in value below July, 1930. Wheat | 
exports which have been practically negli- 
gible throughout 1931 took a sudden up-| 
ward turn in July, with 18,315 metric tons | 
valued at 35,489,900 dinars and contribut- | 
ing to 10 per cent of the total exports. | 
The increase in wheat exports was the 
direct result of the Government monopoly | 


| 


150 propellers for which approved type 
certificates have been issued. Further 
statistical information made* available at 
the Department follows: 

Approval has been given nearly 200 pro- 
pellers, and over 150 of the total number 
|are constructed with metal blades. Wood 
blades were used on only 30 of this num- 
ber while micarta 


for approximately 80, steel for approxi- 


| pitch propellers, making possible adapta- 
| tion of the propeller to certain conditions 
of operation such as high altitude flying 
where “thin air” is encountered, is re- 
| flected in a study of the certificates. More 


the last 150 propellers having fixed blade 


Compensation Law 
Is Held to Benefit 
Intrastate Employe 


|Massachusetts Act Found to 
Be Applicable to Inter- 
state Line; Not Void as 
Burden on Commerce 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
tution.” Pennsylvania Railroad v. Hughes, 


| 


Solan, 169 U. S. 133, 137-138. The work- 
men’s compensation act is an exercise of 


the police power of the Commonwealth. | would be obliged to spend about $100,000 
Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 | to reconstruct a section of track for which | 
U. S. 219, 238-239. Madera Sugar Pine Co. | there is no public need. 


v. Industrial Accident Commission, 262 | 
U. S. 488, 501-502. | 
The provisions of G. L. c. 152, as herein | 
interpreted, do not in our opinion burden | 
the interstate commerce of the defendant. 
Whether the defendant shall avail itself 
of that act is wholly optional with it. If) 
it does not insure in accordance with its 
provisions, it cannot, in common with all 
other employers in like situation, inter- 
pose the defences of assumption of risk, 
contributing negligence, or the fellow ser- 
vant doctrine in actions for personal in- 
jury brought against it by its employes 
engaged in intrastate commerce. 
Provisions on Negligence 

It was said touching this subject in 
Opinion of the Justices, 209 Mass. 607, 
at page 610: “The rules of law relating 
to contributory negligence and assump- 
tion of the risk and the effect of negli- 
gence by a fellow servant were established | 
by the courts, not by the Constitution, 
and the Legislature may change them 
or do away with them altogether as de- 
fences (as tt has to some extent in the 
Employers’ Liability Act), as in its wis- 
dom in the exercise of powers entrusted 
to it by the Constitution it deems will 
be best for the ‘good and welfare of this 
Commonwealth.’ Const. Mass. c. 1, sec. 
art. 4. See Missouri Pacific Railway v. 
Mackey, 127 U. S. 205; Minnesota Iron Co. 
vy. Kline, 199 U. S. 593.” To the same 
effect are New York Central Railroad v. 
White, 243 U. S. 188, 200, and cases cited, 
and Silver v. Silver, 280 U. S. 117, 122. 

If the defendant insures in conformity 
te the provisions of the act, it need not 
insure its employes so far as engaged in 
interstate commerce. It can gain what- 
ever advantages arise from accepting the 
act by confining its insurance strictly to 
its employes to the extent they are en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce. The de- 
fendant, therefore, would be required to} 
pay premiums based net on its entire) 
pay roll, but only on the part of its pay 
roll rightly allocated to intrastate com- 
merce. The rule of the commissioner of 
insurance requires that “Compensation 
insurance policies shall not be written ex- 
cept upon the basis of the entire pay roll 
of the assured which is the subject of 
insurance.” 

Determining Classification 

As applied to the defendant this rule 
means only its pay roll of those of its 
employes engaged in intrastate commerce 
in Massachusetts and those, if any, en- 
titled to the benefits of St. 1927, c. 309, 
secs. 2, 3. That is the only pay roll of 
its employes subject to insurance. Seem- 
ingly it may be ascertained by deter- 
mining the number of hours of employes 
spent in intrastate commerce. Such pre- 


| 


| 


| nied a motion on behalf of the Atlantic 


was used for two.| 
Aluminum alloy was the preferred metal | 


mately 75, and magnesium alloys for two. | 
The growing tendency toward adjustable | 


| to grant the application since the line had| 
|than 135 of the approved propellers are | already been abandoned without legal re-| 
lof the adjustable pitch type, only five of | course to the Commission for the neces- 
S.| sary authority. 

| dered restoration of the track, and this or-, 
| Court, which issued a writ of mandamus| 


| Line thereupon applied again to the In- 


| Florida court made such action unneces- | 
' sary and refused to issue the order. Com-| 


| road that the State itself has prevented 


191 U. S. 477, 488. Missouri Pacific Rail-| ohedience to the mandamus because the 
way V. Castle, 224 U. S. 541, 544-545. Chi-| State 


|cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway V.| structed a hard surface highway across| 


| 15, 1932, the operation of schedules pro- | 


japply in lieu thereof higher class rates 


; Oklahoma, on the one hand, and points 


}on the other hand. 


|ports that the output in 1931 may equal 


|defendant in respect to insurance of its 


| does not require a finding of that nature. 
|The defendant requested no ruling on 
| this point and hence it is not open to it. 


|so far as they relate to interstate com- 
| merce, seem to us to be concluded against 





miums would not be a burden upon inter- 
state commerce. If such insurance would 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Decisions in Rail Finance Case 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


in the control of that cereal. Other prin-| 02 Oct. 8 made public proposed reports, 


cipal exports—eggs, hogs, corn, and cop- 
per—werv. downward. Imports of the prin- 
cipal classes—machinery, cotton yarn, tex- 
tiles, and iron goods—all declined during 
July as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1930. A slight increase, how- 
ever, occurred in electrotechnical equip- 
ment. 


Hawaii 
Hawaii.—Business continues in fair 
volume, but the dollar value, in both 
wholesale and retail transactions, is lower, 
due to declining prices. Some merchants 
state that profits this year will be offset 
by inventory shrinkages. Collections are 


fair but slow. Bankers report the mone-| 


tary situation excellent. Building and 
construction is moderately active, both 
with government contracts and private 
enterprise, but there are no important 
commercial or industrial projects in sight 
for the near future. Real estate loans 
are fairly active. 


Pullman Company Shows 
Decline in Net Income 


Operating revenue and operating in- 
come of the Pullman Company during 
August, 1931, and the first eight months 
of this year were announced Oct. 7 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
figures released follow in full text: 

August: 1931 
Total oper. revenue.... $5,564,206 
Net oper. revenue 1,013,847 
Net oper. 723,791 

Eight months: 

Total oper. revenue... .$43,558,873 
Net oper. revenue 3,898,131 
Net oper. income 2,146,022 


1930 
$7,127,744 
1,521,100 
1,224,047 


$53,018,978 
6,030,839 
4,357,161 


|of its examiners in rate cases, which:are 
summarized as follows: 


| 

| Popcorn: No. 24132.—American 

| Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

| Railway. Rate on shelled popcorn, in pack- 

| agés, in carloads, of 60,000 pounds or more, 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to destinations in 
California, Oregon and Washington found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
for the future. 


Chestnut Poles: No. 24295.—-Cornplanter 
Lumber Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Rates on chestnut poles, in car- 
loads. from certain points in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, to destinations in Con- 
necticut found not unreasonable. Rates 
from other points in the same general ter- 
ritory, that are intermediate between more 

| distant points between which lower rates 

apply. found unreasonable Reparation 

| awarded. 

| Grapes: No. 23407.—Wolverine 

| Produce Exchange v. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company. Ratings and rates on  j.ape, 
in carloads, from producing points in Mich- 
igan to destinations in official classifi- 
cation territory and in western trunk-line 
territory found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial, but not unjustly discriminatory. 
No finding made as to.rating and rates 
assailed to other portions of western classi- 
fication territory. Reasonable and nonprej- 
udicial basis prescribed for the future. 


Sweet Clover Seed: No. 24088 and Re- 
lated Cases. Rudy-Patrick Seed Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rates on sweet clover seed, in carloads, from 
points in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Minnesota on the one hand and 
points in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Minnesota and specified basing points east 
thereof on the other hand, found to have 
been unreasonable to the extent indicated, 
but not otherwise unlawful Reparation 
awarded. 

Wheat: No. 24387.—Southwestern Milling 
Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

| Railroad. Applicable rates determined on 
| wheat, in carloads, from points in Missouri, 
Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, South 


Popcorn 


Frvit and 


| Operating company. 


The Florida Supreme Court Oct..6 de-| text: 
Coast Line Railroad to quash, stay or| 
modify a peremptory writ of mandamus} 
previously issued by the court requiring | 
the railroad to rebuild approximately five | 
miles of track. | 

The track in question, located between | 
Monticello and Yuste, was taken up by| 
the railroad in 1927 without permission} 
from the State Railroad Commission or} 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. | 


Filed Plea to Abandon 
After the abandonment, the railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to abandon, but the} 
Commission held that it had no power) 


made public Oct. 7 by Fred C. Croxton, 
ganization .on Unemployment. Relief. 


Boston 


Boston, Mass.: An increase, 0.7 per cent in| 
the number of employed at the end of| 
August compared with July, was reported to 
the Rhode Island Commissioner of Labor by 
219 selected manufacturing plants; 58.401 
workers were employed at the end of August 
compared with 57,995 at the end of July, and 
59,043 at the end of August last year. The 
resumption of activities after vacation shut- 
downs was marked, particularly in the rubber 
group. Seasonal activity in the jewelry and 
textile industries, together with increases in 
the numbers employed in one plant in each 
| of the woolen and silk groups which had been 
| affected by strikes during June and July, were 
|} enough to offset a marked decrease in the 
Florida Railroad Commission or-| metal group. Several hundred workers were 
temporarily unemployed in this group when 
one plant shut down during the entire month 
| of August. Compared with August, 1930, em- 
ployment in 1931 was as follows: Jewelry, —6.3 
per cent; metal trades, —42.9 per cent; cot- 
tons, +4 per cent; silk, +19.8 per cent; 
woolens, +50.6 per cent; worsteds, +-29 per 
cent; textile finishing, +63 per cent; rubber 
goods, —25.8 per cent, and miscellaneous, 
—6.1 per cent. Compared with July, 1931, 
August shows: Jewelry, +9.4 per cent; metal 
trades, —25.4 per cent; cottons, +1.4 per 
cent; silks, +7.5 per cent; woolens, +8.1 per 
cent; dyeing and finishing, +04 per cent; 
rubber goods, +27.7 per cent, and miscel- 
| laneous, +-5.2 per cent. 
| The Brown Business Service published by 
| the Brown University Bureau of Business Re- | 
search says pay rolls in August were $11,592,000 | 
compared with $12,745,000 last year, and $16,- , 
200,000 for 1929. Most of the shrinkage oc- 
curred in Providence, Pawtucket and Woon- | 
socket, while for the rest of the State pay 
rolls are larger than last year. During the! 
first three weeks in September, pay rolls 
were $8,646,000 against $9,277,000 last year. 
Pay rolls outside Providence and Woonsocket 
were larger this year than last, for the same 
three weeks’ period. 

The New England Council index of general 
business activity during August shows a sharp 
drop from the June and July levels after | 
allowances for seasonal variations. The in-| 
dex dropped 4.7 points to a level but slightly | 
above February of this year, and 3.4 points) 
below August of last year. With the excep- 
| tion of the adjusted index of bank debits, | 
| every component of the general index: moved 
downward in August. The index of car load-| 
ings and steel ingot production reached a new} 
low point. Indices of cotton consumption, 
wool consumption, and shoe _ production 
which have been the chief sustaining factors, 
all registered a decline. 


New York 


New York: The National Employment Ex- 
change reported an increase of 13.12 per cent 
in applications for employment during the 
week ending Sept. 30. Requests for employes 
decreased 25.46 per cent, which is peu | 
. : | sponsible for a 14.49 per cent reduction in| 
on empty returned carriers, such as metal | siaasanaets effected. The Salvation Army re-| 
barrels, drums, etc., between points in| port for the same week shows 355 new appli- 
cations, with 38 permanent positions and 168 
temporary placements. 


The 
der was sustained by the Florida Supreme 


upon the railroad. The Atlantic Coast/| 
terstate Commerce Commission for an or- 
der to reconstruct the line if the Commis- | 
sion should find that public convenience} 
and necessity so required. The Commis-| 
sion, however, held that the order of the} 


missioner Eastman dissented. 
Sought Further Stay 

The railroad then applied to the State 
court for a stay of its order, seeking a} 
further opportunity to have the Federal | 
Commission pass upon the necessity of the! 
line. | 

It was argued by counsel for the rail-| 


Highway Department has _ con-| 


the right of way of the abandoned line.| 
It was claimed also that the railroad 


Higher Rail Rates Deferred 
On Barrels and Drums | 


By an order entered Oct. 5 in Investi- | 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3643, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Oct. 15, 1931, until May 








posing to cancel the commodity rates and | 


| 


in Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming | 


many cities reported. The statement issued by the Organization follows in full 


Reports from 37 localities on-eonditions affecting business and employment were 


Assistant Director of the President’s Or- 


The reports, which came through district 
offices of the Department of Commerce, follow: 





well as clerical workers, both male and female. 
The leather trade continues brisk, and rayon 
production holds up well. 

The Mayor's Committee for Employment is 
perfecting its organization and William B. 
Foster, head of the DuPont Company's Service 
and Personnel Division, was selected as chair- 
man. He is planning a Winter work and re- 
lief program and methods of raising funds 
therefor. Governor Buck is continuing the 
survey by State Department and Bureau 
heads in anticipation of a State finance pro- 
gram which is securing the cooperation of 
mayors throughout Delaware. 

Cooler weather has brought about im- 
provement in retail trade. A large mercan- 
tile establishment, celebrating its anniversary, 


is doing 20 per cent more business than in| 


the same period of last 


year despite lower 
price levels. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Norfolk, Va.: The Norfolk Navy Yard has 
been awarded a contract to build 12 boilers 
for the battleships ‘‘Mississippi” and “Idaho.” 
This represents an outlay of $360,000 and is in 
addition to the $12,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for modernizing these two battle- 
ships. The new contract will give employ- 
ment to quite a few metal workers, 
and boiler makers. In the southern and 
western section of Virginia, furniture com- 
panies. coal and textiles are showing improve- 
ment in the number of employes and the 
regularity of their employment. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone | 


Company of Virginia has authorized an ex- 
penditure of $508,000 for new plant and equip- 
ment for the fourth quarter of 1931. 
latest appropriation brings the total author- 
ized for this type of work on the part of 


the telephone system of Virginia to $3.151,951. | 


A survey made last week indicates that ap- 
proximately one-third of the 
proached have experienced better 
since Sept. 1, and the majority of them 
are expecting fair or good business this Fall. 
The break in the unseasonal hot weather will 
undoubtedly increase the activities in cloth- 
ing and other seasonal merchandise. 

The following is reported by the Industrial 
Department of the Roanoke Chamber of Com- 
merce: “The week ended Sept. 26 showed a 
net decrease of 27 employes, 4 of the 24 
organizations reporting decreases and 2 re- 
porting increases. The net decrease of the 
pay roll was $1,450. One organization re- 
ported increased working hours.’ 


Charloite, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.: A survey last week of con- 


ditions in the eastern part of North Carolina | 
made in cooperation with Chamber of Com-! 


merce and Retail Merchant Association offi- 
cers, revealed that business is decidedly more 
— than it has been for some time in the 
past. 
being sold at satisfactory prices, thus putting 
considerable money into circulaion. Old credit 
obligations are being paid off and the farmers 


have cash to spend for their immediate re- 
quirements. 


A large share of this new tobacco crop from! 


the territory adjacent to Wilmington, is mov- 
ing through the port of Wilmington to ex- 


riveters | 


This | 


retailers ap-| 
business | 


A good quality tobacco crop is reported | 


buck & Co. Duty was applied at 45 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragaph 1013, 
Act of 1930, as table damask, wholly or 
in chief value of vegetable fiber, except 
cotton. 

Judge Kincheloe finds duty on fhis im- | 
portation should have been taken only | 
40 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 
1023 of the 1930 law as manufactures 
wholly or in chief value of vegetable! 
| fiber, except cotton. (Protest 478311-G- 
10699.) | 
| The articles made from cotton plushes | 
{and the cotton bedspreads were imported 
| at this port by Mallem & Sadi. The} 
| former were assessed at 62% per cent ad 
| valorem, under paragraph 909, Act of 
| 1930, as cotton pile fabrics. Judge Kin-| 
|cheloe fixes duty at 50 per cent ad va-| 
| lorem, under the provision in paragraph} 
909 for. articles made or cut from cotton | 
plushes. (Protest 469542-G-51322-30.) | 

The bedspreads in quesiton were classi- | 
| fied, upon entry, as Jacquard-figured up-| 
| holstery cloths, in the piece or otherwise, | 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, and| 
duty applied-at the rate of 55 per cent} 
ad valorem, under paragraph 908, Tariff | 
Act of 1930. The court rules that duty 
should have been taken by the Govern- 
|ment at only 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under the provision in paragraph 911 of 
| the 1930 tariff law for Jacquard-figured | 
bedspreads, wholly or in chief value of | 
cotton. (Protest 474210-G-57648-30.) 








| port markets. This is a new development in| 
| Carolina export activities, five vessels being 
scheduled to take tobacco from Wilmington 
during September and October. 

Locally, more than twice as many persons 
were given employment through the State- 
Federal Employment Bureau last week than! 
during the week before. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jacksonville, Fla.: Conditions in Florida are 
essentially the same as last week, but 
slightly more optimistic attitude is general | 
due largely to the beginning of cool weather, 
the approach of tourist season, and the mar- | 
keting of the citrus crop. Transportation 
companies and the Hotel Association state 
they anticipate a coming tourist season 
slightly better than last year on the basis| 
of the number of reservations and inquiries 
already received. 

All Florida cities continue with plans to 
care for the unemployed. In Jacksonville, no 
increase in the number unemployed was re- 
ported last week. Window displays of 
Florida scenes and the distribution of 500,000 
pieces of literature on Florida will be part of | 
a contest which ends Nov. 26. The. Secretary | 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Palmetto 
announces that 70 persons have secured em-| 
ployment as a result of the unemployed regis- | 
tration completed last week. At Manatee, the 
Florida Grapefruit Canning Company has an- 
nounced the completion of a $100,000 unit and} 
the beginning of canning operations on Oct. 
10. The plant will employ about 75 persons. 

Florida Home Improvement Week will be! 
celebrated in Orlando from Oct. 25 to 31, and 








During the week ending Sept. 26, permits is- 
sued for new buildings in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens totaled $2,918,-| 
170. This was supplemented by alteration and} 
addition permits totaling $157,395. 

Building permits filed during the week end-| 
ing Sept. 19 at the Bureau of Buildings in the| 
various boroughs, excluding Richmond, covered 
| new construction and repair work estimated to | 
cost approximately $3,119,000. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo: The unemployment situation ap-| 
parently remains stationary and few changes | 
are noted in industrial conditions locally. Re-| 
turn to full-time working schedule for all 
employes was announced recently by officials | 
of the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation | 
which employs hundreds of Buffalo workers 
in the plant on River Road. Increased orders 
for automobile tires were responsible for the| 
shift from a four day a week schedule that} 
has been in force. Officials said that the full 
time schedule would remain in effect for at | 
least two weeks and possibly longer because | 
of a sales drive recently conducted by the} 
company. It was also announced that em- 
ployment at the plant had reached its peak 
for despite the increased production, no addi-| 
tional workers would be needed 

Credit positions of 30 Niagara wholesale con- | 
cerns improved in August with past due ac- | 
counts decreasing 7.5 per cent from August, | 
1930, and outstanding accounts increasing 3} 
per cent according to the University of Buffalo | 
| Bureau of Business and Social Research. The} 
ratio of overdue to outstanding accounts was/)} 


i | 21.9 per cent Sept. 1 against 23.8 per cent | 
Tt cannot be presumed, in the absence | Aug. 1. Eight houses reported 8 per cent gains 


of any evidence or finding, that a fair/in Gutstanding accounts and 18 per cent de- 
and equitable method of ascertaining and|clines in overdue accounts. Outstanding ac- 
computing the premiums due from the| counts totaled $6,933,918 Aug. 1 and $6,951,- | 
882 Sept. 1. Overdue accounts amounted to) 
$1,648,783 Aug. 1 against $1,524,542 Sept. 1. | 

Park developments entailing an expenditure | 
of $106,752 were authorized by the Buffalo! 
Common Council on Sept. 28. A portion of 
this is now available; the balance amounting | 
to practically $6,000 will be available during) 
the next two months. | 


Philadelphia | 


| Philadelphia: General in 
Philadelphia territory improved 2 per cent 
above seasonal during September. Steadiness| 
|of wholesale prices has produced optimism | 
|among the local business men, and a seneey 
- improvement in business conditions is looke 
the contention of the defendant by the) for by many concerns. Employment is picking | 
decisions in New York Central Railroad! up in the furniture, wamen 5 clothing. — 
i j | hotel and restaurant industries; also a gain| 
Bleakly, id. 210, S. 188, and Hawkins Ve] is noted for department, chain and candy 
’ . . 


stores. The textile, food, tobacco, building, | 
Order dismissing report affirmed. 


is expected to relieve unemployment and/ 


German Auto Output 
The German automobile industry re- 


the 1930 production of about 70,000 cars. 
Information discloses a loss last year by 
nearly all German automobile companies. | 
(Department of Commerce.) 


have any effect on interstate commerce, 
it would be purely incidental and there- 
fore would infringe upon no constitu- 
tional inhibitions. Carlos Ruggles Lum- 
ber Co. v. Commonwealth, 261 Mass. 445, 
450. Interstate Busses Corp. v. Holyoke 
Street Railway, 273 U. S. 45. See cases 
collected in Commonwealth v. Peoples 
Express Co., 201 Mass. 564, at 578. 

If the defendant is advised that the 
rules of the commissioner of insurance as 
at present framed do it an injustice, that 
does not render the act unconstitutional. 
The law doubtless affords remedies if on 
proper representation that official does 
not make rules just and legal in their 
operation on the defendant. 


Order Is Affirmed 


employes engaged in intrastate commerce 
cannot be worked out if it desires to be- 
come an insured employer under the act. 
Certainly we cannot take judicial notice 
that there is any such practical impossi- 
bility. The evidence in the present record 


business the | 





The essential points of the case a bar, 


and paper and printing industries show an | 
—— | improvement with textile recording a gain of 
9 per cent and tobacco 4.9 per cent. Retail 
trade is holding up well despite a slight de- 
crease during the week ending Sept. 
| Wholesale trade is holding about even. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh: Steel production shows no in-| 
crease and the demand for finished products | 
has not improved. | 
Cooler weather has helped retail sales of Fall | 
|merchandise. Pittsburgh bank clearings in 
| September were $545,000,000 compared with 
| $490,000,000 in August and $719,000,000 in 
| September, 1930. 


Dakota and Nebraska milled at Kansas | 
City, Kans., and the products forwarded to 
points east of the Illinois-Indian@ State 
line. Applicable rates found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 


The Commission also made public a 


finance decision, which is summarized as) 
follows: 


F. D. No. 8256.—Sale by the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company of 
the part of a line of railroad in Baker 
County, Oreg., heretofore conditionally au- 
thorized to be abandoned. to the Oregon 
& Washington Railroad Company, a non- 
for the purposes set 
approved and authorized. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington: Of considerable importance | 
| locally was the receipt of a $400,000 contract | 
by a prominent shipbuilding concern for the} 
completion of interior work on two ocean! 
liners A slight increase in employment of | 
building trades workers has occurred at the} 
start of the Fall painting season and has 
| proved beneficial to local workers. Lack of 
employment still prevails among skilled and 


forth ‘semiskilled artisans, and unskilled workers as | 


in report, 


/A new agreement covering arrangements 
of shipping lines under provisions of sec- 
tion 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916 has 
just been approved by the United States 
Shipping Board. The Board’s announce- 
— of the agreement follows in full 
ext: 

Swedish-Baltic North Atlantic Freight 
Conference, of which the following lines 
are members: American Scantic Line, 


| Hafnia Dampskibselskab A/S, Rederiak- 


tiebolaget Helsingborg, Rederiakiebolaget 
Transatlantic, Svenska Amerika Mexiko 
Linien, Transmarin A/B, Unterweser Ree- 
derei A/G, and Wilh. Wilhelmsen. 


Penalty Provision 


_ Under the terms of the agreement the 
lines agree to assess freight charges in the 
trade from Swedish-Baltic ports north 
of Stockholm to all United States North 
Atlantic ports strictly in accordance with 
the rates, regulations and charges to be 
adopted. Unjust discrimination is pro- 
hibited, as is also the making of any dis- 
counts, rebates or returns to shippers, 
brokers or receivers of cargo other than 
address commissions and brokerages. 

Conference action within the purpose 
and scope of the agreement to be governed 
by rules and regulations to be adopted by 
the members, and deliberate breach of 
such rules and regulations is to subject 
the offending member to payment of a 
penalty to be not less than 50 cents per 
ton or more than $1 per ton on quantity 
of cargo carried as a consequence of the 
breach, the exact amount of the penalty 
to be determined by majority vote of the 
members. 

Penalties assessed under the agreement 
are to be divided in accordance with de- 
cision of the lines in conference and pay- 
ment of penalty is not to affect the re- 
lease of any member from the agreement. 
The agreement is to remain in force 
until Dec. 31, 1932, and from year to year 


a thereafter, subject to six months’ notice 


of withdrawal by any member. Any owner 
operating vessels regularly in the trade 
is eligible to admission to membership 
upon unanimous agreement of the other 
members, but no applicant is to be denied 
admission without just and reasonable 
cause. 


stimulate construction. St. Petersburg has 
undertaken a retrenchment program and has 
also adapted a part-time work plan to dis- 
tribute city employment over the greatest 
humber. Civic clubs in Tampa have com- 
bined to relieve unemployment and available 
employment outlets are being carefully stud- 
ied by a joint committee. Improvements on 
the Jefferson Hotel now under way involve 
the expenditure of $10,000. Wakula reports 
that the biggest peanut crop of recent years 
is now being harvested. 


(Summaries of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in the issue of 
Oct. 10.) 





‘A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Net income of COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY for the 
three months ended June 30, 1931, was equivalent to $2.67 
a share on the 1,527,186 shares outstanding. This compares 
favorably with the net income for the same period of 1930, 
which was $2.66 a share earned on 1,378,556 shares. Net 
income for the first half of 1931 was $517,851 greater than 


for the first half of 1930. Commonwealth Edison stock is 
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Industrial Loan 
Service Declared 


To Be Justified 


Supervisor in Massachusetts 
Describes the Regulative 
Plan of His State to 
Bankers Aso¢iation 


Cotumsus, On10, Oct. 8. | 

The service rendered by well-regulated 
and properly manage@ companies making | 
so-called “industrial” loans to borrowers of | 
small amounts upon a conservative basis | 
was described as “thoroughly justified” by 
Earl E. Davidson, Supervisor of Loan 
Agencies of the Commonwealth of Massa- | 
chusetts, in an address here today before 
the twelfth annual convention of the! 
Morris Plan Bankers Association, 

Their operations are justified, Mr. David- , 
son declared, “not only from the stand-| 
point of the nature of the service, but 
also from the effect of such service upon! 
the borrower and his standard of living, 
the charge made for the service, and, fi- 
Wally, from the standpoint of his status in 
our present economic structure.” 


Discusses Savings 


@ Borrowers become savers, the speaker as- 


serted, quoting figures on the. operations | 
of Morris Plan companies in Massachu- 
setts as evidence for his statement. 

The section of Mr. Davidson’s address 
relating to supervision of small loan com- 
panies in Massachusetts follows in full 
text: 

To those of you who come from other | 
States it may be of interest to know of 
the safeguards that the Massachusetts 
statutes and the administration of its| 
Supervisor of Loan Agencies throw around | 
the borrower of sums of $300 or less for) 
his protection where the expense is in 
excess of 12 per cent per annum: There 
is a capital investment requirement of 
at least $25,000. All licensed corpora- 
tions must have a Massachusetts charter 
with Massachusetts directors and some 
Massachusetts capital engaged in the busi- | 
ness. All applicants must be citizens re- 
siding in that Commonwealth. The li-| 
cense fee is $100 for each license year. | 
A bond of $5,000 for the proper conduct | 
of the business must be filed with the} 
Treasurer and Receiver General. A li-| 
cense is required for each place where the | 
business is conducted and must be con- 
spicuously posted in that place of business. 
The Supervisor has authority to suspend 
or revoke licenses. 


Weekly Reports Required 
Reports of all loans made, giving the | 


consecutive number, amount, name and} 


e 


address of borrower, terms of repayment | 
of the loan and security, must be filed | 
weekly with the Supervisor, also a record | 
of all loans discharged, showing original | 
amount given borrower and total received | 
by lender on each loan. Monthly and 
annual financial reports and balance 
sheets are interlocking with the weekly 
reports. All advertising is censored to 
prevent wrong or misleading statements. 
If an account is placed for collection by 
process of law with an attorney, con- 
Stable or other agent of the lender, the 
State Supervisor is notified at onee and 
again when the collection has been com-| 
pleted, so that he may determine if all 
is in order and the charges are proper. 

The Supervisor establishes the maximum | 
rate to be charged on various classes of} 
loans and requires that receipts and in- 
Stallment payment books be given the 
borrower showing how the repayments 
are allocated and by whom they were re- 
ceived. On these payment books the bor- 
rower is told that for information or com- 
plaints he may apply gto the Supervisor 
at the State House. He makes such Other 
provisions for the complete protection of | 
the borrower as he deems necessary. I 
am glad to say that complaints of Morris} 
Plan borrowers to the Supervisor are few. | 
The companies comply with the require- 
ments readily, cooperate with State au- 
@ihority in enforcement of the require- 
ments and occupy a dignified and re- 
spected place in the industry of our Com- 
monwealth. 


Law Termed Adequate 


The Massachusetts Small Loan Law has 
stood without amendment since 1916, and 
has been entirely adequate to govern the 
small loans operations up to the present 
time. It is my opinion that with certain 
amendments to the Massachusetts Small 
Loan Law the Morris Plan Companies 
might be grouped so that their operations 
would be governed by an Industrial Bank- 
ing Act, such as in force in several of the 
States. Thus, all operations of the 
Morris Plan Companies would be regu- 
lated by the Banking Department, instead 
of only the loans of $300 and less. I be- 
lieve that I have the cooperation of the 
Morris Plan operators in Massachusetts in 
endeavoring to bring about such a change 
and to put these on the footing of indus- 
trial banks as in those other States above 
referred to . 

Let us look for a minute at a summary 
of the business of small loans in our Com- 
monwealth alone: In 1926 the 22 Morris 
Plan offices of Massachusetts made 45,- 
566 small loans amounting to $7,000,000. 
In 1927 they made ,46,824 loans amount- 
ing to $7,636,000. fn 1928 they made 
51,119 loans amounting to $7,875,000; in 





@ 1929, 53,203 loans amounting to $8,418,000; 


in 1930, 53,108 loans amounting to $8,046,- 
000, and in eight months of 1931 these 
offices have made 32,082 small loans 
amounting to $4,879,000, indicating that 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Oct. 8 











New York, Oct. 8—Tjhe Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (chilling) ......cccocsccece 13.9237 
Belgium (belga) .......-+.se6 ese 13.0852 
Bulgaria (lev) ..@...--+sse0 eee 7115 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9608 
Denmark (krone) ......-++eees 22.1343 
England (pound)  ......+sessesees: 384.0000 
Finland (markKka) ......seseeesess 2.5125 
France (franc) .......+sseces eocceses 3.9393 
Germany (reichsmark) .........+.. 23.3200 
Greece (drachma) ......cscsccseses 1.2863 
TUMMOEY (OREO) 2... .ccccrccccccccce 17.4500 
IR IINEED 4. 5U So ng acu cucaeeaaansene 5.1530 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portu™l (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) .... 
Spain (peseta) ...... ° 9.0165 
ee SOOO) °c chvscceseecees 23.1781 








Switzerland (franc) .........+.« eee 19.6118 | 


RE COURS) oc ccvcnneneacecee 1.7662 


Hong Kong (dollar) .........see0+. 24.3750 | 


China (Shanghai tael) ............. 32.0208 
China (Mexican dollar) ........... 22.7187 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
OER AMET. co csccveee +» 49.3666 
ginsapere (dollar) . 
® Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ........ 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver ...... 
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As of Oct. 7. Made Public Oct. 8 
RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 10-7-31 9-30-31 10-8-30 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ............ccescceeeeee 1,863,400 1,927,710 1,549,606 | 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 45,650 39,753 34,868 | 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 1,909,050 1,967,463 1,584,474 | 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 385,316 445,634 344.854 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 742,584 725,084 847,200 | 
Oe et WNW 56 60k 006 0560s canvas evece ++ 3,036,950 3,138,181 2,97 
Reserves other than gold ....................0.. » 156,198 ‘Te2g6¢ = 149.625 
' os 
EE, OORNOD SUE Gs 06.05 686i ves Eva veeudtaVeves eee 3,193,148 3,300,545 3,126,153 
AROUENO TAME cen nee 6 CSe'5 56 Hho a0 Tc dewesondvateccds 67.016 70.774 "65,757 | 
Bilis discounted: | | 
ecured by United States Government obligations ...... 2: 2 
SEHOE, CUS, MUOOUNUES 5 ..0he ci voss bs sTonestaests tote cone 330 468 194974 138155 | 
= = oi . | 
CEREUS SOMMER UMN | 5 «svn 6's 500 6 6066666 bebebcecerscces 4 327.92 7 
Bilis bought in open market 9.11.21. 222222222! Rcahaass 581308 46°27 311,023 
United States Government securities: 3 ae Sg 
Bonds ‘ 7 5 
Stee eee eee ween eee eee ene 327,682 309,185 38,253 
Se NOTES bscsrccccccces 18,978 18.962 289,756 
ertificates and bills ............. 391,685 414.198 272,430¢ 
Total United States Government securities oe "38.345 600.439 
OUP SECUTILICS 6... ce sec cccseeess Pres vae luscns Cialis saeeus ta oon 
FOFCMER 10RNS ON GOI 2....0.. cc ceccccccceccccoeces eeGees 4.768 art 
‘ vents | 
Total bills and securities ...............ccceese 7 “990.900 | 
BRR ENN ROCUIINS TORTURES 5055050 chs cecccsseccoseecoesescés 1h wm 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ......cccccccccceccne 16.849 oe 
MODNOCUOR AUOTE o...vccscceeressccensececcvedesseescectce 519.010 ae eae 
_ I i O55 2 Co 00 Nes G0 ewcebaesees decbndeves 59 225 on 
WR PURO FUN. i cin. s, <i vawces sc ve 0cececsebeeveececcccce 30'81' 1247: 
ioe eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 39,815 12,475 
ONE TITON 6 6.106 5.63.05 055 6.50.054 0.000 0c cebbevecvacsce 5,705,028 5,5: 4 4,83: ] 
se ; LIABILITIES ° 7 5,529,534 4,833,103 
ederal reserve notes in actual circulation ............ 2,2 2,097,7 5 
Desa: on ‘Suave 69,989 097,793 1,365,398 
Member bank-reserve account 2,277,429 2,407.7 
AOMRIMN ins secs dec eseens 30.970 “"" 33/233 
‘Foreign bank 152,622 6.696 
CHOBE GEPORIID  isecicicsccasccccsces ean ces 25,012 18,425 | 
Total deposits .......... Coeecvccccccceccencces 24 6 33 2,506,156 112 
Deferred availability items ............... ccc cele 490.224 7967 639 7308 588 
Ps te EE: ML Shes ska desenedcee 166,570 166,759 170,555 
ee as seneh Si asats bee seecveceenese 274,636 274.636 276,936 
PERE TURE shan cccdccccuccedntadeseeccececccaccece 17,576 16,551 15,514 
Total AMNUME 5. 6s cine sscxesccde cas 5,705,028 534 4,833,103 | 
Watie ot: thal reserves t6 dentelt aia Se Se 5,705,028 5,529,534 4,833,103 
liabilities combined ................ 67.1% 71.79 1.6° 
Contingent liability on bills purchas ; ee os 
SP UMIUE 5 U5.605.0006 chap Ee canine ede.cbs'scc0v.¥bos tc ¢nadee 80,809 100,118 435,194 


The condition of weekly reporting member banks 


and Chicago on Oct. 7 and Sept. 30, 1931, and 
in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans—total 


On securities 











POCO Cree rer eesseeseceeesene see eeeeeees 





in the central reserve cities of New York 
Oct. 8, 1930, were as follows, the figures being 


10-7-31 9-30-31 10-8-30 
7,648 7,924 8,236 | 
Seeeeeeees 4,801 5.059 6,127 


















oe seeux Be aca seins hdnines coccccce erccccccccce eeeces 2.469 2,677 3,660 | 

Investments—total ...,. ‘00% 2847 3 865 2110 

United States Government securitie: 7 4.745 : | 
non ae Pen snasennasemegvecanse 10a 1120 1061 
eserve with Federal reserve ban as 7 794 

—. De ME Vel vetaeees . a oe "6 | 

e emand deposits . 3 
Time deposits ......... 081 T073 eo 
Government deposits .... “— tis AT 
Due from banks .......... 81 os 108 
Due to banks o.oo eet... 1,055 1,204 1,147 
orrowings from Federal reserve bank 58 2 "2 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: : 7 "i 

ee Se CED 5 calics's aap nha natn dnscsnecs 798 94 7 

For account of out-of-town banks .............. 77 "87 att 
For account of others AVES SS S58 densa BEANE G6584 2000 126 137 éi0 
Total eeeeee ee . 1,001 1 172 2,905 

= Sent 682 835 2 298 
Brees 319 337 608 

Loans and investments—total ..... Ceecccecceeccccscccocs 1,692 1,711 1,995 | 


TLoans—total 


On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 

MOUNT GOCTMIIIOD co 5.5 ohn ccnccscccces 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank oe 
Cash in vault ...... 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits Be cee 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
SE GRE, | 6. knd ace nencntinca 
Borrowings from Federal reserve ban 


the companies are becoming more con- 
servative during the period of depression. 


Tt is interesting to note that these same 
offices for eight months of 1931 have 


|raised $6,393,000 on Morris Plan invest- 


ment certificates, of which $5,348,000 are 
fully-paid certificates and $1,044,800 are 
installment certificates. Here again is an 
indication that borrowers betome savers. 
Today, more than ever before in the his- 
tory of this country, must we teach our 
people the lesson of careful and prudent 
living, economic purchasing and finally 
consistent and sustained saving. 











673 901 
495 631 





7 543 464 | 
coker paepen aaNhaees 317 314 178 
peeaanes 225 229 286 
osaneicys 179 191 187 
inesextes 18 16 13 


teeeeeeee 1,118 1,127 1,244 
teeeceees 483 499 661 
teeeecees 10 42 5 
te eeeee 130 176 175 

eeeee 279 286 356 


‘Shipping Board Amends 
Its Tariff Regulations 


The Shipping Board has Just adopted a 
| resolution amending its tariff regulations 
governing filing and publication of maxi- 
mum rates, fares and charges of common 
carriers by water to require that such 
{rates be on file for public inspection at 
the Shipping Board not later than the 
day on which the transportation to which 
they relate is begun.—Issued by United 
States Shipping Board. 
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Reserve Credit 
Outstanding Is 


Unexpended Capital Funds 
And Money in Circulation: 


During the Period 





week ended Oct. 7, as reported by the} 
Federal reserve banks and made public 
Oct. 8 by the Federai Reserve Board, was 
$1,757,000,000, an increase of $265,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
of $716,000,000 compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1930. : 


nonferrous metals group as indicated by| Customs receipts ........ settee _ $770,009.16 
: eral Reserve Board’s adjusted in- oa receipts: 116.0587 
period last year. dex dropped during August, reaching the! yyiscelianeous internal reve- oe 
Miscellaneous Industries | lowest, point so far this year. Employ- Ee OE ere, 1,451,522.13 
;ment and pay rolls also declined during | Migcellaneous receipts 1,390,480.61 
Leather: Although there was an increas€/the month and were materially under — 
of about 2.5 per cent in the actual num- | August, 1930. Total ordinary receipts +794,269. 
ber of employes in the leather and leather) Silver production increased more than | Balance provieds dad ; sea tenets 
Also Revealed Increases | Products industry during August, this in-| normally, while lead production decreased ——__—_ 
“| erease was less than the usual seasonal| after seasonal adjustments are made.; Total ..........:sceseeeeeeees $567,631,313.56 
increase and the adjusted index of em-| Copper and zinc production increased by rpenditures 
ployment in the industry dropped 0.6| normal amounts for this season of the 
is ee ;per cent. The Federal Reserve Board’s| year but production of both metals was| General expenditures .......... $10,713,740.63 
The daily average volume of Federal re-| adjusted index on production of leather | materially’ under August last year. ao, “ Tae : ete | 
serve bank credit outstanding during the|and shoes increased by 1 point, however,| Fuels: The increase in the production) Postal deficiency ...... 20,000'000.00 
and was 7.4 per cent over August last| of bituminous coal during August was| Panama Canal ..... “6 6,099.50 
year. Production of shoes was almost 18} }ess than normal so that the adjusted, All other .........ssseeees 1,732,311.80 
per cent greater than in July and was! index of production decreased by 5.4 per ——_—_ 
18 per cent about August, 1930. cent from the July figure. August pro-| _ Total ............s.e..++.+4+ $33,065,082.80 
Paper and Printing: A normal seasonal/ duction was 14 per cent under August) Public debt expenditures 1,178,635.25 


On Oct. 7 total reserve baNK Credit OUt- een 


standing amounted to $1,839,000,000, an in- 
crease Of $261,000,000 for the week. This| 
increase corresponds with increases of | 
$185,000,000 in money in circulation and| 
$54,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, | 
nonmember deposits, etc., and decreases} 


‘of $97,000,000 in monetary gold stock and} 


$11,000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, | 
offset in part by a decrease of $87,000,0000 | 
in member bank reserve balances. ] 

Holdings of discounted bills increased | 
$70,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York, $23,000,0000 at Philadelphia, 
$15,000,000 at Cleveland, $10,000,000 each at} 
Chicago and San Francisco and $135,000,- 
000 at all Federal reserve banks. The sys- 
tem’s holding of bills bought in open market 
increased $112,000,000 and of United States 
bonds. $19,000,000, while holdings of | 
Treasury certificates and bills declined 
$22,000,000. | 


(The weekly condition statement of 
Federal reserve banks will be found 
in an adjoining column.) 


New Security Offerings | 
Increased in Volume, 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Offerings of 
new securities in September appear to) 
have been larger than for August, accord- 
ing to the monthly review of the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of New York, just released 
for publication. 


The section of the review dealing with | 
new financing follows in full text: 

Final figures for the amount of new | 
securities offered during August were not 
materially higher than the preliminary 
data for the month. The total of $126,- 
000,000, which included $120,000,000 of | 
new capital issues and $6,000,000 of re- 





| funding, was the smallest for any month | 


in recent years. Of the new capital issues, | 
State and municipal financing accounted | 
for $74,000,000, domestic corporate bonds | 


{for $34,000,000 and domestic corporate | 


stock issues for $12,000,000. There was no 
foreign financing consummated. | 


Although offerings of new securities | 
continued to be in small volume during | 
September, the total for the month as a} 
whole appears to have been somewhat | 
larger than in August. In the week be-| 
ginning Sept. 21, however, new offerings | 
were almost entirely suspended. The} 
month’s total was composed Ghiefly of | 
State, municipal, and Federal Intermediate } 
Credit Bank issues, including a $20,0000,- | 
000 State of New Jersey issue, which was | 
taken directly by a large insurance com- 
pany, and $40,000,000 of State of New 
York serial bonds. This latter issue was 
purchased by an underwriting syndicate | 
for distribution at an interest cost of 3.23 | 
per cent to the State, the lowest interest | 
charge for any comparable borrowing of | 
the State in about 25 years. Also in- 
cluded in the month's total was the sale} 
in this market of a part of a $50,000,000 
issue of Canadian Natienal Railway bonds, 
guaranteed by the Canadian Government. | 





A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 
Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches ’ 


as of September 29, 1931 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Office and with Federal Reserve 


Bank 
Due from Banks 


United States Government Securities .. . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Acceptances of Other Banks.... 


Demand Loans to 


$60,847,817.34 
; 56,740,055.43 


Brokers 


Loans, Discounts and Investments... . 


Banking Houses . 


Custonfers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Surplus and Profits ‘, : 
including 


Reserves, 


74,074,990,03 
24,007, 159.18 
.  26,748,160.22 
37,324,784.66 $279,742,966.86 


330,735,908 .04 
14,860,241.47 
29,708,199.91 

3,639,707.15 


Total $658,687,023.43 


LIABILITIES 


aanatetgia $44,500,000.00 


Interest, Taxes, 


Unearned Discount, and Contingencies 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 
Agreements to Repurchase United States Government 


Securities 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Other 


Liabilities 
Deposits 


33,025,914.61 
Dividend, 


$77,525,914.61 


14,642,010.07 
30,366,933.03 
8,055,122.44 


5,300,000.00 


6,649,363.38 
516,147,679.90 


Total $658,687,023.43 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First National Old 
Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 


above statement. 
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August Trade’Showed 
Slow Seasonal Gains | print paper, which is normally about the | 


drop of 0.3 per cent in employment was/ last year. Anthracite production in- 
recorded by the paper and printing indus-!' creased by 7 per cent. Total 








[Continued from Page 7.] 




















try during August. Pay rolls declined 0.5 | 
|per cent, and were almost 13 per cent) 
|under August, 1930. Production of news- 


same in July and August, decreased by 
12 per cent to the lowest level of the year’ 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, September 29, 1931 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . «= $ 176,663,532.01 


United States Government Securities . . .  156,199,049.61 
Other Bonds and Securities . 2 . . . 83,446,162.37 
Loans: Demand eo. 6 6 [BRGOO 201 T1 

Time »  «  «  « .328,330,524.77 558,399,815.88 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank i ee 4,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit ~ .  10,828,256.07 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances*-. . 23,139,332.32 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold . 39,483,308.86 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected San 8 2,992,571.24 
Bank Building : ste. Ge sees 15,000,000.00° 


$ 1,070,352,028.36 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . 3... ~~ «  « $ 75,000,000.00 
Surplus --— « « ©» & © « » ae 
Undivided Profits . . . . . . 4,089,137.59 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . ~ « ~ 10,000,000.00 
Reserve for Dividend Payable October 1 e) 3,000,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes and Interest 
Deposits: Demand", . 


Time . 


- « «+ » -«. (O@O 205.15 
. $566,829,746.61 ° 
260,994,202.23 827,823,948.84 


Liability under Lettersof Credit . . . . 11,684,198.62 
Liability under Acceptances ~ « « « « 3235666.726:33 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold ., . 39,483,308.86 
Discount Collected but Not Earned . . 584,412.77 


$ 1,070,352,028.36 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Philip D. Armour 


William W. Atterbury . . . President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Sewell L. Avery . . .*. President, United States Gypsum Company 
Alexander F. Banks 

Henry A. Blair Sake abel ieee President, Chicago Surface Lines 


Chauncey B. Borland . . . «. | 
Eugene J. Buffington . . « « 
Clifford Caw 5 « «| 8 


Managing Borland Properties 
: President, Illinois Steel Co. 
. President, Interlake Iron Corporation 


Robert F. Carr . ee ee) a President, Dearborn Chemical Co. 
William J. Chalmers 

Alfred Cowles - oe we ew el el wees President, Rialto Trust 
D. A. Crawford - oe «ee ee President, The Pullman Company 


Henry P. Cfowell = be ee Wan Oe 
Edward A.Cudahy .. . . 4 © © » 
Herbert G.P.Deans . . .. . 
Lawrence A. Downs ene 
Louis Eckstein . . . «© 
George B. Everitt 
J. Fletcher Farrell 
Marshall Field 


Chairman, Quaker Oats Company 

‘ . Chairman, Cudahy Packing Co. 
+ es tn fe, Sgt eee ee 
President, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
. . President, The Ravinia Company 

Sv ies President, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. 
Field, Glore & Co. 


Stanley Field . . . . « President, Field’ Museum of Natural History 
Milton S. Florsheim . . . . Chairman, The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
George F. Getz a ee ae ae ee Chairman, Globe Coal Company 
Charles PTGS, cn gu ta Gh. cw. ou a. c= Gee oe Field, Glore & Co. 


Frederick T. Haskell 


William F. Hayes Vice-President, Menominee River Lumber Co. 


Hale Holden . Chairman of the Executive Committee, Southern Pacific Company 
William V. Kelley . Chairman, The Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 
Pere FG 4 a ae Tee President, The Fair 
pe SO ee ae eee ee ee 
Eames MacVeagh . . . « .« Vice-President, Franklin MacVeagh & Co. 
D.R.McLennan . . . . President, Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


William H. Mitchell . 
Walter P. Murphy - 


4: je . Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
. Chaiwnan, Standard Railway Equipment Company 


Charles W.Nash . .. . President, The Nash Motors Company 
AON 5 ck ae me ee Chairman, Board of Directors 
George M. Reynolds . . . «.°. Chairman, Executive Committee 
Martin A. Ryerson 

Fred W. Sargent. . . .  . President, C. & N.W. Railway Company 
H.A. rett . President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 


Charles H.Schweppe . . . . 
Albert A. Sprague sy ig» Te 
JamesW.Stevens . . . . . 
Robert W. Stewart 

W. 8. Sey ys. . . President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Edward F. Swift 40° gis) ete le Vice-Chairman, Swift & Company 
Pian Meee <. cipetcee. ew. 4 oO s . .  . Vice-President 
Fred E: Weyerhaeuser . 6 6) ww ee: Lumber, St. Paul, Minn. 
Charles P. Wheeler . . « « « « « President, Pickands Brown & Co, 


. . Lee, Higginson & Co. 
. Sprague, Warner 6& Company 
Chairman, Illinois Life Insurance Co. 


ma — - — = SS 


Invested Capital -. ~« + + Over $ 170,000,000* 
epee. wae lle $ 827,823,948 
ee sg ee lg ee $ 1,070,352,028 








-_ 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS COMPANY 
Capital $20,000,000 


of the Continental Illinois Company is held in trust for the stockholders 
9Fhe cagfad ooh of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 





Receipts 





Balance tOGRY ....cecosccsecces 





















U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


eastern district in August were approxi-/and to a point 14 per cent under August —— oct, 6, Made Public Oct. 8, 1931 
mately the same as in July, the average last year. 


Hi h f k amount for the first eight months of the | Nonferrous Metals: Production ,in the 
Ie er or ee year being 7 per cent below the same | the Fed 


533,387,595.51 
$567,631,313.56 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after Marc: 


of each year, is all inclusive. 


VOL. VI. NO. 186. 


Perils to Ownership of Homes 
from Liens and Taxes eM 


Moratorium on Debts Secured by Property, 
and Relief from Burdensome Public Levies 
Advocated by Indiana State Accountant | 


By LAWRENCE F. ORR 


Examiner, Board of Accounts, State of Indiana 


UT of the present whirlpool! of uncer- 
Q) tainty we hope for a better day. Serious 

attention. too long postponed, is now be- 
ing directed toward seeking a return of bet- 
ter standards of living. Our hopes for a 
change have been shattered from time to time 
when we found we were only peering at a 
mirage. 

+ + 

‘he human mind is ever prone to mini- 
mize a serious situation in its beginning. At 
the opening of the Civil War it was termed 
a “breakfast spell,’ but nevertheless it be- 
came an immense conflagration lasting for 
several years. Predictions from time to time 
that the World War would be of short dura- 
tion were false and when the human mind 
was finally aroused to its significance it took 
heroic effort and sacrifice to bring it finally 
to a conclusion 

And _s% with this battie against depression, 
the people are finally awake to the fact that 
keen minds, courage. gigantic effort and un- 
selfisn action will be needed to bring about 
sound and better economic conditions. 

The sturdy, patriotic, always dependable 
class of citizens have suffered most and are 
battling bravely to adjust themselves to the 
situations. They do not seek charity; they 
do not seek alms. They want work, they 
desire to regain their lost vocations, to re- 
coup their property losses and build anew 
their savings. 

The fortunate must come to the rescue ol 
these in need. Selfishness and greed can 
not be tolerated. 

Wage’ cutting should not be undertaken un- 
less it is absolutely essential to any business. 
The wage earner should not be penalized in 
order that dividends may be kept up to the 
pinnacle of better times. This is foreign to 
any element of relief for the present situ- 
ation. Profiteers of depression are no more 
to be tolerated than profiteers of war. 

7 + 

Better conditions will come with a loosen- 
ing up of finances. Money must be brought 
out of storage. The strong financial insti- 
tutions must seek to restore the confidence 
of the people. There should be some guar- 
antee of protection to depositors. 

Public corporations as well as individuals 


Vast, Wheat Crop 
of Kansas Is 


Described | 


I. D. Graham 


Member, Board of Agricul- 
ture, State of Kansas 


mr 


DCUBT if people generally comprehend 
| just what we are up against with our 

big wheat crops. Few persons even in 
Kansas realize the magnitude of the wheat 
growing industry in this State. To many 
people a million is an inconceivable num- 
ber and yet Kansas has lately harvested 
12,310,000 acres of wheat, which is a larger 
acreage than was ever harvested in any State 
or country of similar area since human his- 
tory began, and is larger than the total area 
of many States and countries, each an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 

Based on figures from the latest available 
Government report, the Kansas wheat field 
was more than double the size of all the 
farming land, in all kinds of crops, of all of 
the New England States put together; larger 
than the total cultivated area of either Ohio 
or Indiana and about 3,000,000 acres larger 
than the total acreage in all crops in Penn- 
sylvania. 

All of the crop acres of California, Oregon, 
Washington and Wyoming added* together 
would not equal the size of Kansas’ wheat 
field this year; nor would all of the plow land 
of Delaware, Florida, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada and Wisconsin together 
equal it. 

There are 39 of the 48 States which have 
smaller acreages in all kinds of crops: to- 
gether than Kansas has in wheat alone. 
Spread over the map of Europe the Kansas 
wheat field would cover the whole of both 
Belgium and Wales. It would completely 
cover all of Holland, Montenegro, Brunswick 
and Hamburg. Kansas’ wheat field is larger 
than the whole of Switzerland or Denmark 
or Liberia or Cochin China and nearly as 
large as the whole of Porto Rico and Hawaii 
together. 

The Kansas wheat crop of 224,000,000 
bushels this year is larger by 79,000,000 
bushels than that produced in the whole of 
Spain; 14,000,000 larger than Italy; 93,000,- 
000 larger than either Germany or Rumania 
and 9,000,000 bushels larger than the whole 
continent of Australia. It is only 47,000,000 
bushels less than that of the Argentine and 
only 6,000,000 less than the three prairie 
provinces of Canada, and 47,000.000 less than 
the entire Dominion. 


The Kansas wheat crop of 1931 is larger by 5 


6,000,000 busheis than all of that produced 
in Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Portugal, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and 
Mexico added together. 

The Kansas wheat crop of this year is 113,- 
000,000 bushels larger than that of the whole 
continent of Africa, and only 169,000,000 
bushels less than that of the whole of Asia, 
according to preliminary estimates in some 
countries, and final reports in others, as 
shown in the 1931 yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

With slightly more than one-fifth of the 
acreage planted to wheat in the United States 
for the crop of 1931, Kansas produced more 
than one-fourth of the total crop of this 
country, and the Kansas crop was of the in- 
comparable hard Winter sort, which ranked 
97 per cent of perfection in quality. 

It is probably true that Kansas has stored 
a larger percentage of its wheat crop than 
at any previous time in history, and a ma- 
jority of these millions of bushels of the best 
wheat in the world only awaits a wide distri- 
bution of man’s most essential food pending 
the ‘recovery of the world from its present 
spasm of financial colic. 


and private corporations have suffered 
through failure of depositories. A great sum 
of public money has been lost and large 
amounts are tied up in défunct banks. 


Taxation has lately had serious attention 
of the people, who through private losses 
have had to realize the heavy burdens placed 
upon them by expenses of government. The 
greatest benefit attained by the recent cam- 
paign against higher tax levies was the- pre- 
venting of increases which were generally 
contemplated. Such increases Would have 
been disastrous. 

+ + 


There are many reasons for high tax rates 
in Indiane. and the following are the chief 
causes: 


Loss of funds by failure of public deposi- 
tories 

Bond issues for tumerous public improve- 
ments 

Reissues of bonds to reconstruct improve- 
ments before original bond issue was paid. 


Borrowing generally by corporations, to the 
extent of the 2 per cent constitutional debt 
limit, 

Use of the holding company plan in pur- 
chase of, public buildings thus circumvent- 
ing the Constitution. 

An enormous payment of interest on pub- 
lic debts. 

Cost ef education which is one-fourth of 
all other public expenditures. 

Many laws requiring expensive enforce- 
ment. 

Heavy expense of holding elections. 

Favoritism in awarding contracts and pur- 
chase of supplies. 

Careless administration and budgeting. 

Waste of public poor funds and road im- 
provement funds. 

Improper local assessments with favor to 
certain corporations and individuals. 

Increasing of courts and court business. 

Payment of political and other obligations 
at the expense of the taxpayer; placing pol- 
itics above public service. 

Apathy of the citizens toward government. 

Cumbersome governmental machinery. 

All of these things have contributed toward 
obtaining vast sums from the taxpayer. We 
have come to the place where real estate 
must be relieved of the burden of taxation. 
Other means are practical and possible and 
must be provided. We should first prune out 
waste and extravagance and economize in 
all public expenditures. Home owners must 
be encouraged. They should not be penal- 
ized by high rates of taxation and improve- 
ment assessments. 

Business conditions at this time are press- 
ing hard upon many property owners. Losses 
should be prevented. It seems that a mora- 
torium in the matter of payment of prop- 
erty debts should be offered him who is suf- 
fering from the depression and prevent the 
less of the home’ for which he has saved and 
struggled for years. This would encourage 
those always dependable citizens of our land. 
The more freeholders a nation has, the more 
stable is its government. 

Out of the present it appears that a new 
era will dawn. The old must give way to the 
new. This will be the case in public affairs 
as well as in individual and private business. 

For a long time we have plodded along, 
content with things as they were. - We did not 
expect them to be shaping toward different 
standards. 

+ + 


Since the days of the Constitution, govern- 
mental machinery has been enlarged. It 
has grown into a vast spreading web with 
the Constitution at its vortex. This is not 
only true of State’ and local governments 
but it is also true of the national govern- 
ment. ; 

There must be a revamping—the overhead 
and overlapping must be eliminated and the 
heavy machinery must be supplanted by a 
more simple mechanism which will produce 
efficiency at less cost. We have too much 
governmental machinery, too.many wheels 
and too many spokes in each wheel. Red 
tape, which is always costly, and duplica- 
tion and triplication of service must be elimi- 
nated. 

In Indiana the cost of maintaining 1,017 
township governments is enormous. Elimi- 
nation Of from one-half to three-fourths ‘of 
these townships would be a great saving to 
the taxpayers. 


Some of the smaller counties of the State 


could be combined. 

A good many school towns could be aban- 
doned and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the township trustee. 

The cost of exercising the right of suffrage 
is far too heavy upon the people. Elections 
can be simplified and the machinery of same 
reduced. © 

We should not complain at the cost of 
education, generally speaking, but education 
“a la mode” is being served to a great ex- 
tent and thus adds to the burdens of the 
taxpayers. It seems that a lot of frills have 
been added into the present-day public school 
system and high administrative costs are 
found to prevajl in large school corporations 

Courts have multiplied and court business 
has increased year after year. There should 
be a combination of some of the small court 
districts. Reforms in court pleadings and a 
simplification of court procedure to elimi- 
nate delay will great!y reduce the cost of 
maintenance of courts. 

Our many laws should be codified and 
simplificd and reduced to a vital minimum. 
We have enough criminals without making 
criminals out of good citizens who have 
merely committed some misdemeanor. 


+ >’ 


In political government it is difficult to 
eliminate that which has been created from 
time to time. There is a tendency never to 
decrease but to produce more machinery to 
carry out some individuai’s idea or the plan 
of some group of people. Thi. usually sets 
up some additional governmental division. 

I have attempted to point out the drift 
toward cumbersome governmental machinery 
and to suggest some remedies to reduce public 
costs. A steering toward rather than from 
the Constitution will lighten the taxpayers’ 
burdens and produce a more contented citi- 
zenship. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


COLLECTING PRICE DATA 
ON MILK PRODUCTS 


Statistics on Manufactures of Dairy Products Assembled 
And Distributed by National Bureau of the Census 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series.deals with dairy and poultry products. 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census 


NDER the collective classification 
U “Butter, Cheese, and Condensed and 
Evaporated Milk,” the Bureau of 
the Census supplies statistics on manu- 
factured dairy produgts. This classifi- 
cation embraces all factories not located 
on farms. The farm production of but- 
ter and the farm production of cheese, 
being agriculture operations, are not cov- 
ered by the Census of Manufactures. 
Data in regard to the production of but- 
ter on farms, however, are collected in 
connection with the quinquennial Census 
of Agriculture; and through the new 
Census of Distribution this information 
is being supplemented with statistics on 
the operation of independent milk sta- 
tions and dairy marketing agencies of 
various kinds. Skimming or separating 
stations operated in connection with but- 
ter factories, of course, are treated as 
part of the factories and covered by the 
Census of Manufactures. 


+ + 

With all these censuses being taken in 
connection with the current Fifteen De- 
cennial Enumeration, very comprehen- 
sive figures are being compiled on the 
great American dairy industry. When 
these statistics are all made available, 
they will supply the first quantitative 
measurement of this industry. 

Similarly, the Census Bureau is pro- 
viding comprehensive statistics on poul- 
try and poultry products. Through its 
Census of Agriculture, figures concerning 
poultry and, poultry products on farms 
and-also those not on farms or ranges 
are being made available. The latter is 
an entirely new feature of this census. 
As a result of the Census of Distribution 
and its coverage of produce and storage 
plants and the sales of poultry products, 
both wholesale and retail, the size and 
importance of this business will be made 
known. ’ 

From a strictly industrial viewpoint, 
the Census of Manufactures covers the 
manufacture of milk products in a com- 
prehensive manner. In addition to the 
output of butter, cheese, and condensed 
and evaporated milk, this census covers 
also the products of malted milk and ice 
cream, but under other classifications. 

+ + 


Though grouped under a general clas- 
sification, butter, cheese, and condensed 
and evaporated milk statistics are shown 
separately. Each establishment as a 
whole is classified, on the basis of its 
product or products of chief value, in one 


industry or the other. Considerable over- 
lapping necessarily occurs, however, es- 
pecially between the butter and the 
cheese industry; that is to say, butter is 
made as a secondary product in cheese 
factories and cheese is made as a sec- 
ondary product in butter factories. 
Moreover, some of the establishments in 
each of the industries manufacture cer- 
tain products—for example, ice cream— 
not normally belonging to any one of 
them. Regardless of these complications, 
however, the statistics are believed to be 
substantially complete and accurate. 

The manufacture of condensed and 
evaporated milk alone constitutes a mam- 
moth industry, the production in 1929 be- 
img valued at $217,882,152. This total 
was made up as follows: Condensed and 
evaporated milk and buttermilk, 2,299,- 
331,131 pounds, valued at $172,486,679; 
powdered whole milk and cream, and 
powdered skim milk and _ buttermilk, 
287,563,434 pounds, valued at $24,398,999; 
ice cream mix, 102,413,686 pounds, valued 
at $11,451,378; other products of the in- 
dustry, $9,545,096. 


+ + 

HE total production of butter (includ- 

ing whey butter and butter oil) by 
manufacturers in the United States in 
1929 amounted to 1,615,464,517 pounds, 
valued at $706,497,837, while the produc- 
tion of cheese (including cottage, pot, 
and baker’s cheese) amounted to $111,- 
365,936 in value. 

For each of these industries detailed 
figures are given on commodities. Pro- 
duction totals also are given for each by 
States and for the United States as a 
whole. Ice cream, which is treated as a 
separate industry, is covered even more 
in detail, with statistics on form in which 
marketed and method of delivery. For 
malted milk, totals are given on value of 
production. 

Through the Census of Distribution, 
much valuable marketing information is 
also being made available on milk prod- 
ucts. For each of the major commodi- 
ties, statistics are issued on how the 
commodities are sold by the manufac- 
turers, and also the amounts of sales 
through wholesale and through retail 
establishments. Supplemented as this 
information will be with comprehensive 
figures on the sale and distribution of 
raw dairy products, and semiprocessed 
products, the dairy industry as a whole 
is being statistically portrayed by the 
Census Bureau for the first time in a 
comprehensive manner. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Dairy and Poultry Products,” to 
appear in the issue of Oct. 10, Roy C. Potts, In Charge, Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
will discuss the service rendered by the Division to the dairy and poultry in- 


dustries. 


Qualifications for School Teachers 


Need of Sympathy with Enivironment Stressed | 
By MISS ELIZABETH IRELAND 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


HE teacher may be compared to a guide 
T accompanying tourists through a new 

and strange land.. The usefulness of a 
guide to tourists will depend upon his ability 
to select the worthwhile places or objects of 
interest and to describe and explain them 
in such a way az to bring out their true 
significance. Under such guidance the 
travelers would gain more than mere in- 
formation. They would gain inspiration and 
lasting inferest. They would leave eager 
to return and learn more of the place. 

Every teacher must be a leader. A teacher 
who can not@ead the boys and girls in the 
schoolroom and the parents in the com- 
munity falls short of the ideal. The real 
teacher not only does his work well in the 
classroom, but he has the parents and the 
others living in the community as his friends 
and cooperators. 

Recently a farmer who was a graduate of 
an agricultural college entered the office of a 
county superintendent and said that he was 
looking for a teacher in the school in his 
district. Pe said that the district needed a 
teacher who had some comprehension of 
rural life and its needs. He wanted a teacher 
who would be willing to settle down in the 
community and help to solve the rural prob- 
lems. He asked that the teacher be cultured 
and practical and, above everything else, 
understand that many of the teacher’s oppor- 
tunities for real leadership lie beyond the 
classroom. 

Many rural teachers are not aware of the 
needs of present-day rural life, neither are 
they aware of their opportunity to be the 
leader of the young people of the community. 

One thing is very certain, that the type 
of teacher who spends only five days of the 
week in the school community and the week- 
ends elsewhere is not going to be able to give 
as much service in mastering the rural prob- 
lems as the teacher who remains in the com- 
munity and acts as its leader in community 
activities. The teacher who can give much 
to the community is the one who has a 
broad understanding of rural needs; a sub- 
lime faith in the importance of his new tasks 
and a willingness to forego some of the pleas- 
ures and greater conveniences of the larger 
centers of population, entirely aside from good 
academic and professional preparedness for 
school work. 

And what must be the natural equipment, 


often called personality, of this rural teacher? 
She must have good, well-preserved health, 
which will give her energy and enthusiasm 
foy work as well as a personal charm of which 
she is hardly aware. A pleasant personality 
will contribute to schoolroom order and study 
and to confidence in the teacher on the part 
of the pupils and the members of the com- 
munity; neatness of dress, cheerfulness of 
disposition and friendliness will contribute 
to her success, 


The faculty of meeting people easily and 
pleasantly should be cultivated. A_ lively 
imagination, a sympathetic disposition and 
a fondness for children are essential. <A 
sluggish imagination will make a dull teacher 
who can never build educative interests. 
Imagiration is the great element in sympa- 
thy, enabling one to put himself in the place 
of another. Sympathy for all humanity and 
especially for childhood, coupled with fond- 
ness for children, will unlock the hearts of 
pupils as nothing else will. 


Good moral character is essential. The 
school from day to day and from month to 
month refiects the teacher in mood, order 
and character. If the teacher be not truth- 
ful, honest, upright, moral and religious, the 
negatives will be refiected in his pupils. In 
every way the teacher’s character should be 
an exemplary one. The true teacher is an 
inspirer unto truth, an interpreter of life. 


In the realms of knowledge the teacher 
must be a student and scholar. Though 
scholarship in the subjects to be taught is 
stressed as very essential, besides this the 
teacher must have a sound philosophy of 
life. With a character beyond reproach and 
with wide academic and professional train- 
ing, the teacher is equipped to be the leader 
of the children of the school and the adults 
of the community. Fortunate is the locality 
with such a leader for its school, community, 
parent-teacher association, school clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts or Camp Fire Girls, school 
athletics, school exhibits, school paper, choral 
society, farmers’ organization and any of the 
other special activities. 


Human life is the finest thing in the world 
and he who is called to the training and de- 
velopment of it has the highest calling in the 
world. Only those who can appreciate the 
greatness of teaching should enter the pro- 
fession. 
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?:esiden! of he United States 1829-1837: 
“The people in every part of the United States 
should be enlightened as to an understanding of the 
rights and interests of government.” 
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| Safeguarding State Buildings 


in California from Termites - 


Varieties of Insects Which Attack Soft and 
Hard Woods and Undermine Construction 
Described by State Structural Engineer 


By C. H. KROMER 


Chief Structural Engineer, Division of Architecture, State of California 


NSECT infestation of the wooden: portions 
I of certain of the State’s buildings, has, 
within the past few years, given consid- 
erable concern to the Division of Architec- 
ture, especially since we have every reason to 
believe that these insects are increasing at 
an alarmingly accelerated rate. I refer par- 
ticularly to termites, or so-called “White 
Ants,” which attack the softer woods such as 
pine and, to a limited extent, redwood, and 
incidentally to the wood beetles which attack 
hardwood as, for example, maple or oak. 
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Timber is subject to the attack of numer- 
ous pests such as marine borers, fungus 
growths, and rot, but this attack is more or 
less in the open and controllable, whereas, 
the ravages of the termite are so insidious 
that often the first indication of their pres- 
ence is a collapse of some portion of the 
structure. 


On the other hand, while the wood beetle 
is very unlikely to cause serious structural 
damage, it is rather aggravating to find hard- 
wood floors or furniture reduced to dust. The 
termite works along the grain of the wood 
thereby providing passageways for his ac- 
tivities, whereas the wood beetle cuts across 
the grain of the wood, remaining at the point 
of activity until it reaches maturity. 


The wood beetle with which we have come 
in contact, such as the “Powder Post Beetle” 
and the “Death Watch Beetle,” confine their 
attack almost entirely to the hardwoods, re- 
ducing them to a characteristic wood powder. 
Their attack is entirely local and, since they 
spread very slowly, can usually be very easily 
controlled. However, very material damage 
may be done when they have been present 
in the wood for a long period of time. 


The adults are dark brown in color, about 
one-fifth-inch or more in length, while the 
larvae are pale yellow in color and curled in 
shape. It is the larvae that do the damage 
to the wood. Each beetle has its own indi- 
vidual opening to the surface. Both the adult 
and larvae are a species of “Coelosthethus,” 
probably “Quadrulus.” 


The Powder Post Beetles belonging to the 
genus “Lyctus” are considered to be of the 
most economic importance. They can be 
eliminated by forcing Ortho or Parachloro- 
benzene into their workings through openings 
in the wood or by fumigation. A liberal ap- 
plication of pure kerosene oil is quite effcc- 
tive. Best results are obtained by removing 
infected wood and burning it. 


Contrary to popular belief, the small, black- 
ish, white-winged insects swarming in large 
numbers in the Spring and Fall, after the 
first warm rains, are not ants or even dis- 
tantly related to them. They will very prob- 
ably we found to be termites, and, if so, pre- 
cautions should at once be taken to keep 
them away from frame structures, or, if they 
are already present, to get them out and 
keep them out. Numerous State buildings 
have already become badly infested to such 
an extent that, for one building located in 
the southern part of the State, the structural 
timbers were reduced to a mere shell and the 
building had to be condemned. 

In this incidence, it was the “Kalotermes” 
or dry wood type that was responsible. 


Our principal problem, nowever, is one of 
prevention. Accordingly, certain require- 
ments are being laid down in our specifica- 
tions which will, we think, reduce the possi- 
bility of infestation to a minimum. 
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The writer has, for a number of years, 
been keenly interested in a study of the hab- 
its of the various species, common to the Pa- 
cific coast, as it is only through such a knowl- 
edge that the type can be distinguished and 
the proper methods of control be used. Con- 
trol is about all that can be hoped to be ac- 
complished, and, even then, it is very doubt- 
ful whether certain types, such as the dry 
wood species, can be effectively checked. 


In spite of its misnomer, the “White Ant,” 
the termite, except for the reproductives which 
are black, approximate the color of the earth 
that it lives in, varying in size from three to 
12 millimeters, according to the species. En- 
tomologists state that there are 1,200 to 1,500 
known species, of which 42 have been found 
in the United States. 


Thirteen species divided into four general 
classifications are common to the Pacific 
coast. They have been exceedingly destruc- 
tive in the tropical and subtropical countries 
for many years but it is only during the past 
decade that they have been cause for any 
concern in this country. This is due, pri- 
marily, to the destruction of our forests and 
th® great increase of dead wood so that, con- 
ditions becoming more favorable to their 
growth, they have now reached the point 
where the damage to pole lines alone has 
run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


The termites have been especially active in 
Pasadena, Pomona and other southern Cali- 
fornia cities. From southern California they 
have spread to Arizona and Texas. The pole 
line has probably been the infection center 
from which they are spreading to the build- 
ings. They are also rapidly spreading north- 
ward. 

Sacramento is becoming quite badly in- 
fected with the subterranean type and the 
writer has found one dwelling here which had 
been attacked by the dry wood type. He has 
found rotted wood termites as far north as 
Plumas County. The termites thus far found 
on the Pacific coast are divided into the fol- 
lowing general classifications, each class hav- 
ing its own peculiarities which must be con- 
sidered in any measures taken to eradicate 
them. These classes are as follows: 
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1. Rotted wood termites “Genus Termopsis” 
which attack decayed or rotted wood. The 
termites of this class are the largest species 
in size. 

2. Sound wood or dry wood termites “Ka- 
lertermes” which are divided into three va- 
rieties. They live in sound, dry wood and 
need no ground connections or moisture. 

3. The subterranean termites “Reticuli- 
termes” which live in the earth from which 
they come to attack timber, returning to 
their termitaries in the earth through tubes 


‘ 


which they build from the ground to the 
point of attack. This type is the one that 
constitutes our greatest problem in the 
North. 


4. The desert type “Leucotermes” which oc- 
cur in the southern part of the State. They 
build tubes similar in character to those con- 
structed by the subterranean type. 


AS far as is known, termites do not attack 
living timber but confine-themselves to dead 
wood, rotted wood lying on the ground, or 
wood that has been cut preparatory to use, or 
that is being used by man. Having once 
gained access to a wooden structure, they 
continue to feed on the wood until it is a 
mere shell and collapses. It is said that they 
have completely destroyed wooden buildings 
in the Orient within two or three years. 
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It is the ant who is their greatest enemy, 
and at the same time, is responsible for their 
greatest development. There is a strong re- 
semblance te the ant in the organization of 
their colonies and in their highly developed 


. Social instincts, with caste divisions of queen. 


king, alates, soldiers and workers. Their evo- 
lution from the lower to the higher forms can 
be very readily traced in the existing species. 


The Division of Architecture requires, for 
new construction, that all form lumber and 
carpenters’ refuse shall be entirely removed 
from the basement area, that frame construc- 
tion in the basement area shall be treated 
by combined wood preservative and termite 
poison, and that, in addition, the ground 
area under the building shall be treated so 
as to provide a poison zone through which the 
termites would have to pass either to reach 
the wood above or to return to the ground 
from the structure above. Where old struc- 
tures are found to have been attacked, in- 
fected wood is removed and burned and the 
ground surface, both inside and immediately 
adjacent, is thoroughly impregnated with 
— arsenite, borax or other termite repel- 
ants. 


The subterranean type can be positively 
controlled by eliminating moisture or damp- 
ness. Therefore, if their tubes are broken so 
that they are cut off from the ground, those 
present in the structure will die since they 
can not get back to the earth to obtain 
moisture. Of course, if there is leaky plumb- 
ing in the building, the termites can continue 
to live and multiply as long as the condi- 
tion exists. 

When in doubt as to whether there are 
subterranean termites present in the local- 
ity in question, wood stakes can be driven 
into the ground to a depth of about 6 inches. 
Inspection of these stakes in about five or 
six weeks will tell if they are present. 


It is known that termites have an aversion 
to gasoline and asphalt products. Certain 
poisons will destroy them qnd, as some varie- 
ties consume their dead, the effect of poison 
is far reaching. For this reason any poison 
used in combating them should be in a 
somewhat dilute form so that they will live 
long enough aftex coming in contact with it 
to return to their termitaries and thereby 
reach the reproductive center. 


The Dry Wood Termites are the most diffi- 
cult of the types common to California to 
combat successfully due to their nondepend- 
ence on a moisture supply. They have no 
ground contacts They enter a structure in 
the upper portion through cracks, nail holes, 
etc., and immediately penetrate the wood. 

While they prefer sapwood, they also work 
to a certain extent in the heartwood of the 
timber. Consequently, their presence is not 
discovered until after the colony or colonies 
have spread over large areas and very ma- 
terial damage has keen done. 
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In order to control them, all infected wood 
should be removed and burned and, where 
this is \impossible, Orthodiochlorobenzene 
should be forced into the workings, or Paris 
@reen introduced by bellows. This last 
method is quite effective due to the habit of 
the termites of grooming one another. The 
Los Angeles Building Department recom- 
mends treating the wood with creosote or 
with 25 per cent solution of sodium arsenite. 
Wood so treated should, however, be painted 
after the poison is applied if one is to be 
sure that the treatment will be permanently 
effective. 


Prospect for Gains 
in Individual 
Savings 
By 
Oscar Nelson 
Auditor of Public Ac- 


counts, State of 
Ilitnois 
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ASED on past records, economists pre- 

dict that savings institutions will grow 

rapidly for a year or two immediately 
following the permanent upward swing of the 
economic curve. 


Statistics actually show that the people 
save more and patronize savings institutions 
to a greater extent right after # depression 
and during the recovery period than at any 
other time. 


Savings associations should get ready for 
new business but should proceed cautiously. 
They should keep in mind the experience of 
the depression and remember that “history 
repeats itself” so that other. depressions will 
come and go with more or less regularity. 

“Safety First” must be the motto of every 
association. A rapid influx of money might 
easily tempt the unwary to adopt a lax and 
liberal loaning policy. Associations must be 
selective. The best is none too good for the 
assets of the associations. Careful appraisals 
must be the order of the day. 


Associations should also get out of debt. 
They should pay off the borrowed money. 
They should sell the real estate. They 
should work out definite plans for improving 
and strengthening the association. 
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